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THE GOOD 

SAMARITAN 

OF ALASKA 


LOOKING BACK 
TWO CENTURIES 

WHAT AN OLD LADY CAN 
SAY TODAY 

* My Grandfather was Born 
When Wren Built St. Paul’s ’ 

SURPRISE OF THREE LIVES 

There is a lady still living whose 
grandfather was born when Sir Christo¬ 
pher Wren was building St. Paul’s. 

A letter in The Times has revealed 
this remarkable link with the past in 
the case of Mrs. Richard Dill, who 
completed her hundredth year at Christ¬ 
mas, and is still living at Ilove. 

Her father was Lieutenant-General 
Sir Charles Wale, K.C.B., of Shelford, 
near Cambridge, who was bom in 1762, 
when Cuba and the Philippines were 
in the hands of the English, and John 
Wilkes—the extraordinary journalist 
whose obelisk stands near the C.N. 
office—was,making the attack on Lord 
Bute’s ministry, for' which he was 
prosecuted, and became a popular hero. 
General Wale died in 1845. 

When Pepys was Living 

Mrs. Dill’s grandfather, Mr. Thomas 
Wale, of Shelford, was born in 1701, and 
died in 1796; and that is the marvel 
of this astonishing link, for it means 
that there is living today a lady whose 
grandfather was born when James the 
Second was still alive ; when William 
the Third was reigning in England ; 
when Oueen Anne had not yet come 
to the throne; when the Crown of 
England had not yet fallen on the 
House of Hanover; when Louis the 
Eourteentli was reigning at Versailles; 
when the Duke of Marlborough had 
not fought the battle of Blenheim ; 
when Scotland still had its own Parlia¬ 
ment sitting in Edinburgh ; when the 
Young Pretender had not been bom ; 
when Samuel Pepys and John Evelyn 
were still living ; when Peter the Great 
was reigning in Russia, and had not yet 
founded St. Petersburg ; when Gibraltar 
still belonged to Spain, and Canada 
to France, and the' United States to 
England, and Cape Colony to the Dutch. 

Before Captain Cook was Born 

> Among the great men living when Mrs. 
Dill’s grandfather was born were Daniel 
Defoe, Dean Swift, Addison, Steele, 
Pope, John Locke, William Penn, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Sir Christopher Wren, 
Sir Robert Walpole, Hogarth, Fahrenheit, 
Bach, Handel, Corneille, and Voltaire. 

Numbers of- famous men in all 
branches of life, and in all countries, 
had not yet been bom when Mr. Thomas 
Wale was born in 1701. Here are some 
famous people who were bom after Mrs. 
Dill’s grandfather : Captain Cook, Clive, 
•Warren Hastings,- John Wesley, George 
Washington, the Earl of Chatham, 
Fielding, Steme, John Howard, Gibbon, 
Hume, Dr? Johnson, the poet Gray, 
Adam Smith, Goldsmith, Chatterton, 


Cowper, Burns, Romney, Raeburn, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Garrick, Hers- 
cliel, James Watt, Benjamin Franklin, 
Rousseau, Linnaeus, Buffon, Lessing, 
Kant, Beethoven, Goethe, Schiller, Hay¬ 
den, Maria Theresa, and Mozart. 


It will be seen by the dates that the 
parents were well on in years when their 
children were born, Mr. Thomas Wale 
being 61 wheh his son (Mrs. Dill’s 
father) was born, „ and General Wale 
being 61 when Mrs. Dill was born. 


The Eye that Warns the Mariner 



A new petroleum vapour lamp has just been tested at Trinity House, and is to be fitted to 
many lighthouses and buoys round the coast. The light is very penetrating, and its range 
is only limited by the Earth’s curvature. Here one of the new lamps is being fitted to a buoy 

Does a Moth Smell a Camphor Ball? 

A ll the efforts which the careful 
housewife has made. for - unnum¬ 
bered years to. keep clothes moths away 
from the household garments are declared 
by the naturalists to be useless.' 

Correspondents of a scientific paper, 
backed by. the authority of the great 
French naturalist Henri Fabre, declare 
that neither the camphor nor naphtha¬ 
lene which is put in the drawer's to drive 
the moths away by a kind of gas attack 
has the least effect on them.' Some 
naturalists doubt if the moths can 
smell at all 1 But if they can they are 
quite indifferent to the smell of the little 
camphor balls our mothers and sisters 
put in with our clothes, and naphthalene 
leaves them quite cold ! 

But there is now said to be a way of 
keeping off moths, though it is only now 


being experimented with, and it seems 
unlikely we shall get it out of Ger¬ 
many at present. It was noted that 
the grubs of moths seldom eat cloth¬ 
ing which is dyed green. The green 
dye which they do not like and which 
seems poisonous to them is one of the 
coal-tar colours. But, of course, we 
cannot have everything we wear or use 
dyed green to keep off the moth, , so the 
German chemists have been trying to 
find a colourless liquid which will have 
the same moth-repelling qualities as the 
green dye and yet will not stain cloth. 

They declare they have found a sub¬ 
stance (named Eulan F) which has the 
same constitution as the green colouring 
matter in the dye, and which will poison 
any moth grub, but will not damage any 
wool or cotton dipped in it. 


FATHER RUPPERT 

THE MESSENGER WHO 
FELL BY THE WAY 

A True Tale of a Good 
Samaritan Who Gave Himself 

THE FAITHFUL DOG AND 
HIS NOBLE MASTER 

A most heroic story comes from the 
snow-clad slopes of distant Alaska, and 
the hero of the story is one of the much- 
expected messengers of Father Christmas. 

Away in the interior of that bleak- 
land, at a place that has the comforting 
name of Hot Springs, is an orphanage)- 
where fatherless children from far around 
are brought up in happiness. 

Naturally, kind folks felt in their 
hearts the Christmas needs of those 
youngsters, living, where few of the joys 
of Christmas would reach them, for the 
only method of approach was a seventy-' 
mile sledge journey with a dog team. 

Who would brave the blast through 
that dreary seventy miles and appear 
as Father Christmas in their midst ? 

The Dogs Arrive 

The volunteer for this trying journey 
was Father Ruppert, a devoted Roman 
Catholic priest. With a stout heart the 
good'father set out-gaily, carrying joy 
with him in many a mysterious packet, 
for the orphanage , party was fifty strong. 

But Father'Rupjeert did not arrive at 
the orphanage. His 'team of dogs was 
strong and fresh enough to face the 
dangers of the. way; but there is a 
hidden .danger in any team of fresh dogs 
rejoicing in their strength and freedom. 
They need strong and firm management. 
Especially they need experienced con¬ 
trol when they come within sight or 
scent of big game which they delight 
to hunt. 

Exactly what happened with Father 
Ruppert’s team no one knows. One 
can. only guess. That something had 
gone sadly wrong was felt when the dogs 
arrived singly at lonely settlements. 

Faithful to the End 

At last the story, was completed by the- 
arrival at Father Ruppert’s starting 
point of an Eskimo, who had made his 
way there to bring the sad news. The 
coming-in of the stray dogs, one by one, 
caused a search-party to set out. 

The search' was not long, for only 
four miles away from the storm-bound 
orphanage the overturned sledge was 
discovered, and. by it lay the dead body 
of the gallant messenger. . 

He was not alone, for by him, faithful to 
the end; and beyond, .was the leading dog, 
master of the team. ’ .Mink knew his duty. 
Standing guard over his dead human 
friend, he threatened the strangers. 

A sad story truly, but what a tale of 
heroism and noble sense of duty in a 
man and dog, the oldest friendship 
on Earth 1 Sorrow and pride mingle 
equally in so great a story. Perhaps, if 
such things did not happen, we should 
not know how great a human life can be. 
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THE RICH MAN AND 
THE POOR WOMAN 

STORY OF A HANDFUL 
OF SILVER 

Six Months’ Savings from a C.N. 
Home for the London Hospital 

THE HAPPINESS OF THE POOR 

No one ever knows how far a good 
impulse may radiate its cheering and 
inspiring influence throughout the 
world. A most lovely, example of the 
way in. which sympathy awakens sym¬ 
pathy came to us with Cluis.tmastide. 

Some time ago a generous friend of 
Lord Knutsford, the energetic chairman 
of the London Hospital, offered to 
double all donations made' to the hospital 
in the last few weeks'of last year up to 
/So,ooo. Like an electric wave that 
splendid impulse must have spread 
everywhere and aroused answering 
thrills of goodness, for on New Year’s 
Day Lord Knutsford was able to an¬ 
nounce that the full amount had 
been received. 

If the rich man who sent forth that 
spirit of beneficence seeks any reward 
he may well have it in the thought that 
he must have thrilled' many a kindly 
heart as he did that of the poor woman 
who wrote this touching letter to the 
Editor of the C.N., enclosing a handful 
of sixpences and threepenny bits. 

A Touching Letter 

1 saw in your grand paper the generous 
offer of a rich gentleman to double any 
donation to the London Hospital. So I am 
sending you as much as 1 can, and I wish it 
were a hundred times more. 

1 have been a widow seven years, and 
have had two boys to bring up, the eldest 
eleven and the youngest six when their 
father died, so you can understand 1 am 
not" in a position to give a large amount. 
The money is more than half a year’s savings 
in small silver. 1 hope you won’t mind me 
sending it in this way instead of getting a 
postal order. 

It is part of what I call God’s money. I 
could not think of spending it on myself. I 
always put a little away every week as a 
thank-offering for all His goodness to me and 
my boys. ; 

He has given me health and strength to 
work and keep my home together, and we 
have never gone short of a meal, though 
sometimes they have been poorish ones. 
If that isn’t a lot to be thankful for I don’t 
know what is. 

I hope you will pass this money bn to the 
London Hospital for liie; and if’that rich 
gentleman is as happy in his giving as I am 
in giving the widow’s mite then we shall 
have a happy Christmas. . It is what I wish 
you, and him, and the London Hospital. 

Tenderness and Faith 

We print this letter,, without asking 
permission from its writer, because we 
feel sure it will stir the hearts of our 
readers. Sucli tenderness and faith 
and sense of the abounding good in the 
world sum up the gracious spirit of 
Cliristmastide, and will make every 
reader better, braver, more believing, 
and more deeply intent On playing a 
good part in the world. We send once 
more our greeting to this mother and her 
boys. God bless them all 1 

SEEING THE INVISIBLE 
A New Discovery 

A remarkable new use has been found 
for the gases called krypton and xenon. 

These gases are- very heavy, and if 
inhaled will render the lungs and wind¬ 
pipe opaque to the X-rays, so that they 
can be photographed. 

They are quite harmless, and are 
proving very useful for mapping out the 
tissues of the body. By their use it 
becomes possible to take photographs 
of parts of the body which hitherto have 
been quite invisible even to X-rays. 


HEARTS LIKE ■ 
PHARAOH’S 

A Terrible Town in 
Oklahoma 

AND THE STAIN THAT HAS 
COME UPON ITS NAME , - 

There is nothing more needed'in'.the 
world today than to keep our hearts', 
open, and tender, and we. ; 'have' read 
with horror of the way in which- some 
white people in the State of. Oklahoma, 
celebrated the approach of the; season of ; 
“ goodwill towards men.” '. 

• At Marlow, in Oklahoma, a tradition is 
kept up that no Negro-shall stay m the 
town for a single night. He may only 
be in, and out by-day. Public‘notices, 
are displayed so that no one can-miss 
them ; and they say : “ Negro,, don’t 
let the Sun go down on you here.” 

Until the middle of last December 
no Negro had been bold enough to dis¬ 
regard this warning, but then one of 
the best-known and most-respected tnen 
in' the town, the owner of aft hotel,- 
resolved to assert the common rights of 
men, and engaged a Negro as'his porter. 

At once fifteen white men of Marlow 
went'openly to the hotel and- dragged 
out the ymfortunate Negro to hang him 
on the nearest tree, for no other reason 
than'-because he was a Negro, for. lie 
was'innocent of any offence.- 1 ■ 

The.hotel proprietor expostulated 
with therp,.and pointed out the wicked-' 
ness of what they were doing, but in 
response these men shot him dead, and* 
the Negro porter as well. 

A tiprrible story for the twentieth 
century of the era which dates itself 
from the birth of the gentle Teacher of 
the .Brotherhood of Man ! But the. C.N. 
departs from its rule and gives it because 
we ought to know something of these 
things.. We ought to know that there 
are hearts like Pharaoh’s ; we ought to 
know how cruel custom may warp the 
human heart if we do not safeguard its 
natural tenderness and constantly feed 
that tenderness afresh from the springs 
of compassion. 

END OF A ZEPPELIN 
Tragic Fate of the Dixmude 

The tragic loss at sea of the German 
Zeppelin L 72, handed over to the 
French after the war and by them 
renamed the Dixmude, is another proof', 
of how insecure a huge airship is in wild 
wintry winds. t 

The great war-craft was about 248 
yards long*. Imagine the power of high 
winds on such an extent of surface. 
When once in the air she could not come 
back to rest except at some prepared’ 
place,'where she could be held so .as to 
prevent her battering herself to pieces. 

Disabled'by winds that mastered her, 
she failed to find a landing place in 
Africa, and again failed to reach Malta, 
where, she might have found rest. 

; The 'whole world will mourn the 50 
Frenchmen who appear to have perished, ■ 
but true it is that these engines of des¬ 
truction, wherever tried, have destroyed 
the-, men who have handled them. 

A NEW WAY OF DOING 
; / AN OLD THING 
The Twist of the Fibres 

Hitherto the'testing of fibres such.as 
flax: and ramie, to distinguish them from 
inferior fibres such as hemp and jute, has 
been a difficult and tedious business 
with the- microscope. ... ' .. — 

Now a new method* has been found 
whictns quite as effective, much speedier; 
and requires less technical knowledge. 

If *a single wet fibre of "the material 
be" held With the free end toward the 
holder .it js found that, flax and. ramie 
will twist in the same direction as the 
hands of a dock move, while hemp and 
jute will twist in the opposite direction. 

, No ; apparatus is required, and the 
testing of.these fibres wili now become a 
very,simple matter. . 


TWENTY YEARS IN 
FACE OF DANGER 

A Man Who Gave His 
Hands for Others 

LONDON HOSPITAL HERO 

The latest X-ray.hero. is Mr. Blackall, 
who-for twenty years was radiographer 
at. the London -HcfspitM. , He took up 
the work there knowing its dangers, for 
Mr. Harnack, who -held.; the post before 
him, lost both Tug;'hands, amputated 
because of-the .'disease-' caused by fre¬ 
quent: use of the -jays.* 

Two years ago j\fr: BIfickall lost-one 
hand with the exception. of the thumb ; 
- flow his .other liarjd. has.-been amputated. 
He has been, constantly studying how to 
use" the "rays with'safety!' The Carnegie 
Hero Fund Trustees have made him an 
allowance of £75 a year .in recognition of 
liis persistence in the work in spite of its 
dangers, and the hospital lias continued 
his salary'.though .his', disablement "has 
• stopped his'work. --.*' . - 

It is believed that protection has now 
been devised for the doctors who handle 
this destructive remedy.- The - public 
does nof fully recognise the heroism with 
which men of ■ the medical profession 
habitually risk the dangers of the disi- 
eases they seek to'cure. They may seem 
to. forget this, themselves, but we should 
hot. forget it on- their behalf. 


THE SHEEP THAT TRIED 
TO HELP t 

Animal Friendliness with 
‘ Animals 

■ .’A Worcester reader sends us this instance of 
one animal’s desire to help another. 

Passing an iron fence. (he says) I saw 
a cow caught by the horns. She had 
evidently put her head between the rails 
to reach some tasty morsel, and could 
not withdraw it. 

After I had talked to her a little while, 
and stroked her, she stopped struggling. 
Then I caught hold of. hep horns, and by 
slowly thrusting hfer head round released 
her. She had been there-some hours.- 

The most interesting : feature of the 
incident was that a large ram in the same 
field was so distressed to see his friend in 
such difficulty that he spent his time 
trying to help her by butting,the fence as 
hard as he could to break it. 

I saw the cow the next morning, and 
she was no worse for her experience. The 
ram was following her about closely. 

THE SHIVERING MILKMAN 
Where Ilis Coat Was - u 

A Hampstead’reader sends'this note: 

The milk was'late, and the morn-jug: 
very cold. I went to the. gate to see if it 
were near. The milkman was there, and 
handed me the bottles. As he did so he 
shivered and the bottles" rattled.- No, 
overcoat, and the weather so bitter ! ■-' 

I glanced at the 'little.' .old donkey 
drawing the milk cart, '.Thrown over it 
was the milkman’s: overcoat. - The. 
thought of it cheered me-'all the day. 

NEW KIND OF WOOD >. 
Fireproof and will‘ not Rot ; 

Artificial -timber is now-being'made 
in the United States ahdf’is said to be¬ 
having a large..jale.. >*', ... - 

It is composed of a - combination '.of 
asbestos'and Portland cement, which ,is 
mixed together and solidified under 
.hydraulic presses. It is quite fireproof 
’and will not'rot, and it can be painted,' 
nailed, and Sawn as easily as wood. - - " 

A RECORD MOTOR RUN 

A technical journa -states that a 
15 horse-power electric motor has been 
running continuously for 27 years. It 
; runs at'1500 revolutions ix minute,’and 
has proved beyond doubt--the reliability 
of electric power!, .- s * 


BETHLEHEM ; 

MR. RUTLAND BOUGHTON 
AND THE OLD, OLD STORY 

Why London Flocked to See 
the Nativity Play 

OLD ENGLAND COME AGAIN 

Ca,n anyone tell, us whether Rutland 
Boughton wears a long gown, half red, 
half yellow? -Does anyone know 
whether he made - a bargain with the 
Lord Mayor of London, and if that 
dignitary kept the bargain no better 
than the Pied Piper of Hamelin ? If 
not, how. is it that when this music- 
maker pipes to- usv.e run after him like 
children-, forgetful of the -shops and 
taverns and palaces of the world ? 

A little while- ago people were flocking 
to the Regent Theatre to hear his music 
drama The Immortal Hour. It told of 
how a fairy princess, being bewitched, 
forgets her kin and country, and 
dwells among men, till at the singing of 
a fairy song remembrance rushes back. 
The lilt of that song, strange, delicate, 
unearthly, as different from tunes usually, 
heard in London as gossamer is from 
flesh and blood, haunted everyone. 

The Realm of Wonder 

We, too, felt that it was a melody from 
our native place. Tor what is fairyland 
but the realm of wonder, imagination, 
spiritual loveliness, and romance—the 
land where gold is worth less than a 
yellow leaf, where little children and great 
poets dwell, the Land of the. Young ? 

Now the musician who led us down the 
corridors of Time to the Land of 
Imagination changes his tune and leads 
us to Bethlehem, and the old, old story is 
so truly after Mr. Boughton’s own heart 
that his music flows.round it as naturally 
as a brook winding about the little 
cliffs and bays of its meadow bed. There 
is not a moment, a pause, an entrance, 
an exit, without a melody. 

Greatest Story in the World 

Cliristmastide of 1923 was made 
memorable in London for many fortu¬ 
nate people by the performance at the 
Regent Theatre, of Mr. Boughton’s 
exquisite musical setting of the Nativity. 

Mr. Boughton’s Bethlehem is not 
new, for certain provincial areas had the 
happiness to make its acquaintance 
eight years before London received it to 
its heart. But the work may at once 
be said to set the seal of abiding fame 
on the composer of The Immortal Hour. 
In Bethlehem, -however, instead of 
pagan fancy we have the greatest story 
in the world, set to music most lovely 
and moving and thrilling. 

The words and form of the play are 
exceedingly old, dating back to medi¬ 
eval days, when religious beliefs seemed 
to gain visible manifestation in plays 
of this type. . ■- 

Shakespeare’s, plays reached the world 
by way of a stage which came to us in 
direct. descent from: performances such 
as the Nativity.,. _ ■- 

The Language of Chaucer 

Here we have wlijit is known as. the 
Chester version of the Nativity, written 
with extraordinary simplicity and that 
simple loveliness • of language . which 
speaks to us in Chaucer. . 

It is a wonderful experience to hear 
these old lines sung to music in which 
Mr. Boughton lias: re-distiiled ancient 
melodies that have, echoed from a 
myriad voices, sung before , they were 
written down, sounding on from genera¬ 
tion to generation through the centuries. 

Are not these good days when sucli 
themes inspire our composers ? Think 
of the plots of. the old operas, their 
sickly love stories, .their murders and 
suicides, their tawdry novelette atmo¬ 
sphere. Let us turn from their gilt and 
plush, from Hamelin city, and follow 
music to a fairer place. . 
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ON THE BORDERS 
OF A DESERT 

LIFE ON A SOUTH AFRICAN 
FARM 

Sixty Miles Away from the 
Nearest Station 

THE WILD DOGS 

A South African reader, living near the 
great Kalahari. Desert, sends an account of 
life on the open veldt which shows the 
differences between farming conditions there 
and in this country. 

Our farm, on the borders of the 
Kalahari Desert, consists of about xi,o'oo 
acres. The nearest railway station is 
sixty miles away, and can only be 
reached by motor-car, cart, or wagon. 

The homestead is surrounded by 
numbers of red gum and pepper trees, 
under which fowls find shade in summer. 
In their branches many beautiful birds 
build their nests. 

A few miles away, on each side of the 
farm, are two large native Reserves, and 
numbers of natives pass by the farm 
daily. In the Reserves are police 
camps, and the policemen patrol the 
deserts on camels. • - 

Boring for Water 

There is no running tvater here. The 
only means of obtaining water is by 
boring. On our farm are five bore 
holes. Over these windmills are erected, 
arid' they draw the water up out of the 
earth. Then it'runs into reservoirs close 
by. One reservoir is used solely for 
household purposes, and the others for 
stock. The reservoirs for the. cattle 
also serve as swimming baths, and the 
children have great fun there. 

The animals on the farms round here 
are cattle, donkeys, horses, sheep, and 
goats.- Quite a number of people send 
cream to the creamery, 6o‘ miles away. 

Rain falls in the summer, but in 
winter there is seldom any. Ploughing 
is done after the first rains have set in— 
from October to February. 

Our products are maize Kaffir corn, 
or sorghum, pumpkins, water melons, and 
wild melons—used as food for the stock. 

In the desert the only means of ob¬ 
taining water is from a wild melon 
called tsama This is Nature’s pro¬ 
vision ; and as a result of the splendid 
rains we had in the last, season there is 
enough tsama for two years. 

Rounding Up the Cattle 

At the end of every month there is a 
round-up of cattle. Boys and girls 
bring in the cattle with the help of a 
few natives. All the children here can 
ride. To aGovernment school on the farm 
children come from three miles round. 

Our neighbours are chiefly Dutch 
people. Every three months their 
families trek in with their ox wagons to 
a communion service, or nachtmaal, 
and' that is the only change they have. 
Some of them have never seen a train, 
much less an aeroplane. 

Our letters come once a week, and 
mail day is looked forward to eagerly. 

Game is plentiful. The large wild 
animals are- blue wildebeeste and lxarte- 
beeste, and the small game are duikers, 
steenboks, and hares. .There are also 
large numbers of guinea fowls, part¬ 
ridges, and wild ostriches. 

Hunting the Wild Animals 

Occasionally packs of wild dogs come 
in from the desert in pursuit of game, 
and work great havoc among the young 
stock. Once every month all the 
young men from the farms round about 
hunt each farm in turn, killing all 
destructive animals or vermin. ' ' 

For two years we have had an in¬ 
vasion of locusts, doing a great deal of 
damage. The natives use them for food. 
They catch them-in the morning before 
the locusts are awake, boil, and dry them. 
It is not an uncommon sight to see a 
swarm a mile broad and four miles long. 

Yet with all the pests and drawbacks 
life here is not unpleasant, for the 
climate is very healthy'. 
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THE STORK AND ITS FIFTY BOYS 



A pull up the river after a hard day's work 




’ v • 


A party about to go ashore 



In the rigging 



Coiling the ropa 



Getting-up time aboard ship 

About fifty London messenger boys are living on the training ship Stork, which lies in the 
Thames off Hammersmith Bridge, London, and during their leisure hours they are learn¬ 
ing seamanship. In these photographs we see something of the jolly time they are having 


SAFETY CHEAP 

A GREAT WORK THAT 
COSTS ALMOST NOTHING 

The Good Things Done by 
London’s Safety First Council 

THE HORSE THAT UPROOTED 
A TREE 

It is surprising to see that the. London 
Safety First Council is having to limit 
somewhat its most admirable work for 
want of funds. Last year its subscrip¬ 
tions, almost entirely from industrial 
firms and public ; bodies, amounted to 
,fii8o, and it spent £g 13s. 4d. more 
than that. 1 

The work done for /1200, including 
printing, posters, children’s essay prizes, 
badges, diplomas, and meritorious ser¬ 
vice awards, is very impressive. The 
Council has pervaded London with its 
activities; and of the value of its 
warnings and suggestions'for safeguard¬ 
ing life and preventing injuries, and of 
its diligence in discovering and reward¬ 
ing brave deeds, there tan be no doubt. 

Its annual report has many interesting 
and useful points. One is the fine co¬ 
operation shown by many drivers of 
vehicles, by our unequalled police, by 
the railway authorities, and particularly 
the teachers, who have enlisted their 
scholars in the work of guarding against 
accidents in crowded streets. 

Millions in the Streets 

Last year 140,000 children from 846 
schools sent in essays on making safety 
from accidents a matter of constant 
attention. The' badges and diplomas 
awarded for acts of gallantry involving 
danger now number 26.. 

The immensity of London’s street 
traffic is seen in this report. No fewer 
than 1573 million passengers were 
carried by trams and omnibuses last 
year, or 87 millions more than the 
year before. 

The Council points out again the need 
for walking always on the left side of 
the pavement, and always either meet¬ 
ing the traffic in the street or being far' 
from it on the pavement, and so free 
from the risk of Stepping off the pave¬ 
ment and being caught in the back. 
Fifty-two London local authorities and 
forty-seven provincial towns have ap¬ 
proved of this foot-path rule, and the 
Police Constables Association lias passed 
unanimously a resolution in favour of it. 

The need for all vehicles, including 
cycles, to have a back light is insisted. 
on. If this rule were observed thou¬ 
sands of accidents would be prevented. 

A Brave Policeman 

Eight instances are recorded _ where 
accidents were prevented by prompt¬ 
ness and bravery, and honours and 
rewards were bestowed. Four were 
allotted to tramway men, two to railway 
men, one to a police constable, and one 
to a woman. Six of the awards were 
for stopping runaway horses, and two 
for dragging to safety people who fell 
on railway tracks. 

A fine sample of this dangerous work 
is that of Police-Constable E. Dodd, who, 
though his right shoulder was injured, 
held and mastered a runaway horse which, 
after galloping sixty yards, mounted the 
pavement and struck a tree with such 
force as to uproot it. 

The work of the Safety First Council 
is of such high value that any slackening 
of its activity will'not'bear thinking of. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices luve lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of -interest. 

Mezzotint after Reynolds . . £-3045 
Mezzotint after Hoppner, . . £1470 

Three etchings by Whistler . . £374 
Elizabethan oak cupboard . . £-309 
A Chelsea porcelain bowl . . £141 
A pair of Worcester vases . . £131 
Tickets for old Vauxhall Carders £-52 
Tom Brown’s School Days, 1st ed. £50 
Boswell’s Johnson, 1st edition . £ 2 S 
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LOST THINGS FOUND 

STORY OF TWO LONG 
WANDERINGS 

How Did the Old Cross from 
Italy Reach a Glasgow Shop ? 

THE MISSING PORTRAIT 

i The CN. in. the-past has reported 
curious instances of the finding of 
things lost after many years. There 
■'was the Boer family Bible which strayed 
, away from South Africa during the war 
’ there, and travelled till it lay on the 
. conscience of a kindly New Zealander- 

* who told us he "would like to send it 
■■ home again;; and the C.N. found its 

owner, and so helped in its safe return. 

Other somewhat similar cases of things 
;. travelling front-their'rightful home and 
being piloted back have occurred ,of late. 
Two more wanderings showing how 
' strangely things are- found have lately 
. been reported. - \ ... 

In 1918 a fourteenth-century Byzan- 
v tine cross, used in processions in a remote 
; Italian village on the slopes of the 
; Apennines, and ..greatly valued by the 
; pious people of the village, disappeared 
\ from the village church and left no trace. 

Rejoicings in a Village 

Two years passed, and a cross, 
, answering in' every respect to descrip- 
, lions of the Italian cross that had been 
r circulated, was found- placed in the 
windowtof a Glasgow .shop for sale. 

The police-, impounded the cross 
and let the Italian' Consul in Glasgow 
send it to Italy to see if the natives of 
the Italian village cbuld identify it. In- 
" stantly it was received there with great 
; rejoicings. The villagers had no doubt 
: about it for a single moment. But if 
this cross be the old one.what changeful 
, experiences that cross must have had. 

' . The people, of the .United States are 
interested just now in one of these 
• curious losses and finds that seems to 
solve an historical mystery. 

An Interesting Discovery 

In the Capitol at Washington are 
the portraits of all the Presidents of the 
United States except one. The sixth 
"President, John Qiuncy Adams, is 

• absent from the. ranks of Presidential 
portraiture. How-, came that about ? 
It is known that he was painted ; 
why is he not in the portrait gallery’- ? 

We do not know, but an odd thing 
happened as the late American Am¬ 
bassador was leaving' London, for he 
found in the Embassy,-as he was packing 
up, what is believed to be the missing 
. Presidential portrait. 

The picture, missed for 76 years, had, 
it is believed, found'a quiet but forgotten 
home in England, still on American 
territory—for an Embassy is regarded 
as part of the country represented by it— 
and now returns home. 

FABRE FINDS A SCORPION 
And Makes a Book of it in 
Fifty Years 

Some of the spirit that makes the 
■ world go round there is in the new book 
of the old naturalist Fabre which 
I-Iodder and Stoughton -have just pub¬ 
lished at 8s. 6d. It is The Life of the 
Scorpion, and its pages are enthralling, 
as all.Fabre’s pages are. - 

Half a century before he wrote this 
book M. Fabre went out to study the 
scolopendra, and on liis ramble he found 
a scorpion. “ I will come.back to you.in 
fifty years,” lie said. Then lie'went on 
with his studies of bees, and wasps and 
.earwigs and beetles, and of about half 
the inhabitants of the Insect Kingdom,, 
p.nd at last, after fifty years, he returned 
to the scorpion, as he had said he would. 

What this old man found out about the 
ways of scorpions is here set down in 
as wonderful a book of natural history 
as ever has been seen, and we rejoice to 
see it standing side by side, on our 
shelves with the ever-growing library 
of J. K. Fabre’s books. 
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PANAMA CANAL 
BEATS ALL RECORDS 

Suez Traffic Being 
Rapidly Overtaken 

BANANAS GROWING ON 
THE BANKS 

The new Panama Canal report shows 
that the canal last year-beat all its 
previous records, and that it is becoming 
more and more one of the world’s two or 
three.leading highways. 

The' profits from all sources totalled - 
nearly .^2,500,000, an increase.on the 
previous year of about £570,000, and 
the traffic operations increased so greatly, 
that the canal is said to be rapidly 
approaching the Suez Canal' in import¬ 
ance. .The net tonnage of ships, passing 
through the canal increased' from 
11,417,459 to 18,605,786 tong, the tour 
nage of cargo increasing from 10,884,910 
to 19,567,875 tons. 

This amazing growth, the report says, 
was not anticipated, and is due chiefly 
to the development of oil-fields in 
Southern California, whicly have sup¬ 
planted the Mexican- oil-fields, as. the 
principal source of supply for the eastern 
seaboard of the United States. 

.One 1 of the most interesting portions, 
of;, the .report deals with the develop¬ 
ment of banana plantations • on the 
shores oLGatun Lake. These are rapidly- 
becoming one of the great ’sources of 
supply for the United States, and 45,000 
bunches are now shipped every month 
from Cristobal to New York and'Boston. 
When the canal was made no one, fore¬ 
saw that its banks would become lined 
in parts with banana plantations. 1 

BETTER LIGHTING 
Its Importance to Factories 

That a factory should be well lighted 
so that the workers may see properly 
liow to do their work is an axiom to 
which all would assent, but it is not at all 
an easy matter to light a factory well. 

In a paper read the other day before 
the ■ Illuminating Engineering Society 
two distinguished lighting engineers, 
Messrs; George Herbert and R. A. Ives, 
pointed out that their difficulty is to 
convince employer and employed that 
glare is not necessarily good lighting. 

Very often, they say, a spinning fac¬ 
tory is splendidly designed and built; 
the:best machinery is fitted in first-class 
style, yet .everything is spoiled by the 
installation of bare lamps, by which’ the' 
light is not properly diffused. - ■ 

Exhaustive tests have proved that 
with proper lighting. 12 per cent more 
production can be obtained, 25 per cent' 
less -material is spoiled in tile making, 
aud . there are 25 per cent fewer- acci¬ 
dents. ■ Yet. to instal such a proper 
system o£ lighting . costs less. than 
2 per cent of the wages bill of a factory, 
and -less than .i per cent, of the wages 
bill to run and maintain. 

A COCK’S JOY RIDE 
Surprise for the Chauffeur 

A - Durham correspondent sends- a 
quaint account of a prank played'by a 
sulky 'cock beaten in a' fight. 

Two cocks, one of the China breed 
and- the other of the Cochin breed, fell 
out- and fought with destructive vigour. 
They were separated, as the Cochin was 
getting much the worst of the encounter. 
He took-his beating badly, became very 
sulky, and finally made off somewhere. 

When he was missed he was searched 
foi^ but could not be found. 

But, after the fight, a motor-car had 
arrived at the house on an errand, and 
had then returned to its quarters about 
two miles away. There the chauffeur 
washed the car and shut it up. 

When he entered the garage in the 
morning there was the Cochin reposing 
quietly am the back axle of the car. 
He had removed himself from his 
enemy by taking a joy ride. 


INDIA’S MILLIONS 

WHAT THE CENSUS 
SHOWS 

Mass Movements Within a Big 
Population 

CHILD BRIDES OF BENGAL 

By a Correspondent in India . ' -• " 

According to 'tile Census figures of 
India which have just bpen completed, 
there has been in ten years an increase 
in the number, of Indian Christians from 
3,876,000 to 4,754,000, an, increase of 
878,000, V. - 

These figures seenf insignificant when 
compared with the 216,734,000 Hindus 
and the 68,735,ob'o Mohammedans, but 
the rate of increase is worthy .of notice/ 
mid if it can be maintained the influence 
of tills rapidly-growing community on 
the future of the country will be very 
great indeed. 

The increase is, of course, almost;en- 
tirely the-result of the efforts of mission¬ 
aries,. and, while for tlie whole country 
ft has been at the. rate of about .23 per 
.cent, it varies witli different districts. 

Tired of Beggars 

In some places, there have been-what 
are called mass movements where whole 
communities, of tile lower castes have 
been going over to- Christian it In 

Travaiicbre, for instance, during.tile last 
twenty years the. number of Christians 
lias increased'by 135 percent. In every 
10,000 of the population of that -State 
the Hindus have fallen from 7312 to 
6396. while the Mohammedans have 
risen from 612 to 675 and the Christians 
from 2078 to 2928. ..'Christians ‘now 
form 30 per cent of the’ population Of 
-Travancore, and it is an. interesting fact 
that these Travancore .Christians are 
25 per cent of tlie entire Christian 
population of India. - 

It would seem that India is becoming 
tired of supporting religious beggars. 
The number of these returned in Bengal 
ill 1901 was 118,368, and in 1911 
47,762, while in 192r the figure had 
fallen to 2840. It is not surprising that, 
with industrial and-educational develop¬ 
ment, those who live by making, pre¬ 
tensions to holiness should meet with 
less sympathy and encouragement nowa¬ 
days and be compelled to engage in 
other activities. 

Young Hindu Brides 

The remarkable marriage customs 
of tlie Hindus are brought out in the 
Census figures. In Bengal,' for instance, 
only'55 per 1000 of the. women between 
tlie ages of 15'and 20 aire unmarried. In 
England and Wales , tlie. proportion is 
988 per 1000. The av'erage bride in 
Bengal is 12 years old, 

Hindu widows are forbidden by tlieir 
religion to marry again/'and in Bengal 
one-third of the Hindu women between 
the ages of 30 and 35 are widows. The 
greater number of these widows act as 
servants in the houses' of their relative's, 
whose duty it is to support them ; and 
their lot is seldom a happy one. 

A WONDERFUL INDUSTRY 
Millions of Swiss Watches 

Thousands of Swiss watches were 
given away as Christmas presents, 
especially the jolly little^platinum -wrist 
watches, no bigger than sixpenny-pieces. 

One of tlie most remarkable industries 
in the world is the Swiss watch trade. By 
skill, invention, and organisation for 
large-scale production; the Swiss watch 
factories now sell to the world at large 
millions'of watches every -year ; arid we 
can see them in our shops marked at 
What seem'incredibly low prices. This 
year the Swiss have exported over ten 
million watches. 

In. times of good trade the Swiss 
factories do' even bette’r. '--In 191^' the 
number" exported reached nearly , r'7 
millions. Switzerland'• finds her best 
customers in America'arid ourselves. 
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SHAKESPEARE WROTE 
SHAKESPEARE 


The End of a Myth 


A SHILLINGSWORTH OF JOY 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 

There is probably no idea so wild that 
somebody will not. believe it ; have not 
.half, the troubles .of the world today 
come-from'the fact that four men at 
Versailles believed that two and two 
make five ? It will take a thousand 
years to drive 'truth into some - men’s 
minds, but a day will fill their minds 
with nonsense/ ' 

So it came about.'that for two genera¬ 
tions there have, been people in our 
English-speaking, world, and many peo¬ 
ple in France as well, who believed that 
Shakespeare was a myth, and that all 
his plays were-written by somebody else. 

But in a remarkable article that 
appears; in. My Magazine for February 
we are told,liow it lias been proved that 
Shakespeare really wrote Shakespeare. 

In the same nnriiber of the monthly 
companion of the C.N. is a most enter¬ 
taining account, of a procession of 
monster creatures that passed over a 
land bridge which linked Asia to 
America long before the appearance Of 
Man on the^Eartli. ' 

There are also many other articles, in 
which various subjects are discussed by 
people who love the beautiful things in 
life. Tlie list tiiat follows will give an 
idea of the va'ried . contents of the best 
magazine on the' bookstalls. 

WHO WAS CIMABUE • L 

The Mystery-Mari of Italy’s Golden Age 
THE LOST HIGHWAY . ; 

And the Strange,Procession that Passed 
Along It 

THE ONE TILING .FIXED IN A 
CHANGING WORLD 

The • Invisible Pivot of the Visible 
Universe 


PICTURES FROM AUSTRALIA 

A Little Gallery of Pictures by Aus¬ 
tralian Artists, beautifully printed in 
full colours 

THE GOOD DEED OF FIVE NATIONS 
How They Threw Away a Hundred- 
Million Fleet ' 

A NATURAL MYSTERY OF THE 
WORLD 

What Love Did With it 
THE CHILDREN OF THE ANIMALS 
Four Pages of Photogravure Pictures' 
THE COUNTRY BOY WHO LOVED 
THE HEAVENS 

James Ferguson and His Friends 
OLD STOW OF OLD LONDON 

The Little Man Who Loved the City 
THE MAN WHO BELIEVED IN THE 
GOLDEN RULE 

A True Story from America 


There are also many stories, poems, 
and puzzles, and, of course, the maga¬ 
zine is beautifully illustrated throughout, 
with many pages printed in colour and 
photogravure. ' - ’ 

It can be truly said that there are 
many hours of fireside joy in store, on 
these-dark and cold nights, for whoever 
will read this wonderful number of a 
wonderful magazine. 

Ask for My Magazine, the C.N. Monthly 


SIX HORSES PULL A 
BUILDING 
Moving an Hotel 

"Some time' ago . the C.N. told of a 
wonderful feat performed in Montreal, 
when a huge' concrete building was 
moved without damage. 

Now from Los Angeles comes word of 
a six-storey hotel, weighing n,o0o 
tons, being moved 125 feet. 

Mounted on scores, of wheels, running 
:on sixteen sets of double tracking, the 
building was hauled to its new destina¬ 
tion by six horses. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



: i:?b Lake Nipigon and erecting 
a '(great power station on the .; 
Nipigon River 

At Trafford City,USA,an amazing 
tike lightning shot 42 feet up into the 
a:r. when, by a single turn of the hand,; 
a current of a million volts was 
discharged ' . . .' : 

Equator—the middle :V\ 

line round the globe 


Within this belt me sun Is 
overhead at noon this week 


Tradi 20 M dy 

fgpMi} .;\fcxhy- A big vein df quicksilver stretching . 

for miles has been discovered an an 
* vj z., x-xv>4v.®i isbnd in the Goto archioelaac : 


pa c / r / c 


Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Chile, Argentina, South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

Cocoa. West Indies, Venezuela, and 
West Africa. 

Sugar. Mexico, W. Indies, Guiana, Spain, 
Egypt, Mauritius, India, and Japan. 
Cotton. Brazil, Egypt, and India. 


WHEAT 

INDIAN OCEAN\ 

A cheese which has been made m Australia 



AUSTRALIA:: 


A BrilisH traveller who is walking 
from She Cape to Cairo, 5000 miles, 
has just arrived at Tabora. He has 
already had many adventures with 
wild animals and hostile natives 


WHEAT 


for the British Empire Exhibition weighs over i 
: a ton and a half, and 60 children sat at one : 
time on the case in which it was packed. 
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LAND OF CONFUSION 
China Goes from Bad to Worse 
SUN YATSEN AND THE CUSTOMS 

The Government of China remains in 
the most complete confusion. 

The world at large recognises the 
Government at Pekin as representing 
the country as a whole. But in South 
China, centring on Canton) is a republic 
which recognises Dr. Sun Yat Sen as its 
president; and he is master of the citv 
and some States around it. 

Meantime, the Pekin Government in 
the north has no real power over any 
part of the country, for it lias no money, 
and the generals commanding troops 
iti the various provinces maintain their 
armies by illegal demands on the people, 
and each acts independently of the 
central Government. 

All the Chinese leaders who hold parts 
of the country through their soldiers 
need money. Sun Yat Sen, in the south, 
is in that predicament; and the only 
money available is that which comes 
from the Customs duties in the flourish¬ 
ing port of Canton. But these Customs 
duties have been allotted by agreement 
to pay interest on loans raised by Euro¬ 
pean nations, or to pay reparations for 
injuries done to the European Powers. 

Recently Sun Yat Sen announced 
liis intention of seizing the Canton 
Customs to carry on- liis Government. 
This at once changed the.position, for the 
European nations became involved in the 
proposed changes. 

While China muddles weakly along 
with her own affairs no one interferes 
with her. She is left to scramble, as best 
she can, out of her troubles. But when 
Sun Yat Sen threatened . to take the 
Customs funds, ear-marked for Euro¬ 
pean payments, instantly marines were 
landed from the European gunboats 
and the Customs House was occupied 
and put in a state of defence. Sun Yat 
Sen withdrew his threat. China may do 
as she likes with her own, but must not 
tread on European toes. 


FIRING A LOCOMOTIVE 
The Work on a Modern 
Express Engine 

Several correspondents have written 
criticising some figures the C.N. gave, in 
the issue of December i, respecting tiie 
work done by the fireman on a modern 
express locomotive. 

The figures were those given in 
evidence before tlie Railway Wages 
Board by the Secretary of the Associated 
Society of Loco-Engineers and Firemen. 

It was pointed out that if a fireman 
shovelled into the furnace two pounds of 
coal for each time lie used the shovel he 
would have to shovel 2000 times an hour' 
while the train was going at its greatest 
speed, and 1600 times an hour for the 
average of the whole journey from the 
West of England to Paddington. 

But our correspondents reply that 
while this might be so if the fireman 
threw only two pounds of coal on tlie 
fire at once, lie would never do that. Ten 
pounds is about the weight usually 
thrown into tlie furnace at once. There¬ 
fore the number of shovelfuls must be 
divided by five, and instead of the 
average frequency being 1600 shovelfuls 
an. hour it would only be 320 an hour. 

It is evident from this that the figures 
given in the course of the official in¬ 
quiry were exaggerated. 


CANADA’S RED INDIANS 
What They are Doing 

Canada’s Red Indians are fast turning 
their hands to productive employment. 

There are 400,000 of them now, be¬ 
longing to 300 tribes, and the decline in 
their numbers seems to have at last been 
stayed. Lastyearth.y harvested 750,000 
bushels of grain, 47,000 tons of hay, and 
70,000 bushels of potatoes. 

Their young people are going to 
school in great numbers, and it may not 
be long before the red man is com¬ 
pletely assimilated in the communities 
of the Canadian people. . 


A CROW SAVES A LIFE 
Workman and a Live Wire 

Many are the tales which have been 
told of the wonderful sagacity and 
faithfulness of dogs and cats. On 
innumerable occasions they have saved 
the lives of those near and dear to Them. 

But it is seldom one hears of an animal 
or bird quite unconsciously saving the 
life of a human being. 

Some time ago in Notodden, Norway-, 
a workman working at the top of one of 
the poles which keep the elevated 
electric wires in position lost his balance 
and lurched on to the live wire. 

But, to the amazement of his mates, 
the man merely caught hold of the wire, 
steadied himself, and went on with his 
job as if nothing had happened.. 

The explanation is—to say the least- 
unexpected. A crow had been pecking 
at an insulation, and had disconnected 
the wire so that no current had been 
able to pass to the spot where the 
lucky man had been working. 

It is said that the workman caught 
the crow, and will keep the bird which 
saved his life. 

IN THE GRIP OF THE 
BLIZZARD 

Many Avalanches in the Alps 

Devastating avalanches, the worst for 
fifty years, have been occurring in many 
parts of the Alps, and some of the large 
hotels frequented by English visitors 
have-not escaped. 

At Airolo, in Switzerland, a party of 
ski-runners was buried and only rescued 
with great difficulty, and the St. Gotliard 
International Railway was completely 
blocked by a fall. 

At Caux three avalanches fell one 
after the other, and the railway tunnel 
was filled with snow. In the Engadine 
and in Tyrol a number of winter sports¬ 
men have been killed. 

In some parts snow fell continuously 
for five days while the wind blew at 
fifty miles an hour, and even as far east 
as Vienna railways were blocked and 
train services dislocated. 


CREATOR OF THE EIFFEL 
TOWER 

Built for Pleasure and Used 
for Science 

When Monsieur Eiffel, who lias just 
died in Paris aged 91, built his famous 
iron tower he little dreamed of the use 
to which it would be put more than 
thirty years later. 

The tower is the highest structure 
ever built by man, and was erected for 
the 1889 International Exhibition in 
Paris. It took 27 months to build, and 
cost about £ 200,000. It is nearly 
600 feet higher than St. Paul’s, and its 
base covers nearly two and a half acres 
of ground. Seven thousand tons of 
metal were used, a remarkably light 
weight for so high a structure. 

After the exhibition it was hoped that 
the fees of visitors who ascended the 
tower would pay for its upkeep, but this 
hope was not realised, and there was 
talk of taking down the tower, when 
science stepped in and made use of 
it, partly for studying wind currents, 
atmospheric electricity, and other me¬ 
teorological phenomena, and partly for 
wireless telegraphy. 

Now so important is it as an aerial 
station for wireless telephony that 
it has been stated that if this tower had 
not existed one would have had to be 
built specially for the purpose. 

Monsieur Eiffel had the satisfaction of 
seeing tlie great use to which tlie tower 
was put before he died. He was a 
distinguished engineer, and built the 
iron bridge across the Garonne at 
Bordeaux, and the framework for the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbour. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aldebaran . . . Al-deb-ah-ran 

Benaiali.Be-na-yah 

Eiffel .Ef-fel 

Kalahari . . . . Kah-lah-hah-re 

Palermo ... . . Pali-ler-mo 

Pegasus . . . , . Peg-ah-suss 
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aboue the hidden uiaters of the ancient River 
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John Ruskin Speaks 

We have been .looking through an old 
friend on our shelves, and this is what we 
find on one or two of its pages. It is 
John Ruskin speaking, and his words are 
worth listening to by our new Government. 

'T'he people are crying to you 
A for command, and you 
stand there at pause, and silent. 
You think they don’t want to 
be commanded. 

Try them. Determine what is 
needful for them—honourable for 
them. Show it them, promise to 
bring them to it, and they will 
follow you through fire. Govern 
us, they cry with one heart, 
though many minds. They can 
be governed still, these English : 
they are men still ; not gnats, 
nor serpents. They love their 
old ways yet, and their old 
masters, and their old land. 
They would fain live in it, as 
many as may stay there, if you 
will show them how, there, to 
live; or show them even how, 
there, like Englishmen, to die. 

It is but a little island. Sup¬ 
pose, little as it is, you were to 
fill it with friends ? You may, 
and that easily. You must, and 
that speedily ; or there will be 
an end to this England of ours, 
and to all its loves and enmities. 

• To fill this little island with true 
friends—men brave, wise, and 
happy ! Is it so impossible, think 
you, after the world’s eighteen 
hundred years of Christianity, 
and our own thousand years of 
toil, to fill only this little, white, 
gleaming' crag with happy crea¬ 
tures, helpful to each other ? 

Where are men ever to be 
happy if not in England ? By 
whom shall they ever be taught 
to do right if not by you ? Are 
we not of a race first among 
the strong ones of the Earth, the 
blood in us incapable of weariness, 
unconquerable by grief ? Have 
we not a history of which we can 
hardly think without becoming 
insolent in our just pride of it ? 

There is a destiny, now possible 
to us—the highest ever set before 
a nation to be accepted or re¬ 
fused. We are still undegenerate 
in race, a race mingled of the best 
Northern blood. We are not yet 
dissolute in temper, but still have 
the firmness to govern and the 
grace to obey. We have been 
taught a religion of pure mercy, 
which we must either now finally 
betray or learn to defend by fulfil¬ 
ling. And we are rich in an in¬ 
heritance of honour, bequeathed 
to us through a thousand years 
of noble history, which it should 
be our daily thirst to increase 
with splendid avarice, so that 
Englishmen, if it be a sin to 
covet honour, should be the 
most offending souls alive. 

Will you make our country 
again a royal throne of kings, a 
sceptred isle, for all the world 
a source of light, a centre of 
peace, mistress of Learning and 
of the Arts ? 


The Man Asleep Inside Us 

W E read in a pamphlet just pub¬ 
lished: “There is one Infinite 
Man asleep in all men.” 

We fear he must be pinched for 
room in some of us, and pinched very 
hard to awake in all of ns. Does this 
piece of news explain that tired 
feeling ? No, Smith minor, it will not 
do for you, next time you yawn in 
class, to blame it on the big fellow 
inside you. Much better wake him up. 
© 

The Disappearing Horse 

H°w long will it be; we wonder, 
before the horse, that old and 
tried friend of man, disappears alto¬ 
gether from our streets ? 

To judge by the curious and inter¬ 
esting records pf the Traffic Census 
made , by the Ministry of Transport, 
horse-driven traffic is well on the way 
todisappearance. 

Thus, taking a main road out of 
London in Middlesex, at a point a few 
miles out; it was found that there 
passed in a day 1537 motors, 339 
motor-cycles, 1333 bicycles, and only 
228 horse vehicles. There were thirteen 
other vehicles for every horse. 

It is strange, and a little sad, to 
reflect that the children who come 
after us will hardly know the horse 
except through pictures in book's and 
stuffed specimens in museums. 

® 

True Courage. 

Qften it requires less courage to 
quarrel than not to quarrel. 

When we are ill-used by another 
our natural impulse is to prove our 
manliness by treating the other as he 
treats us. If we wisely ignore his 
folly we are afraid of seeming afraid 
of him, and only the bravest of .men 
do not fear to be thought cowards. 

We are led to say this by reading 
of an impudent small boy who rashly 
struck a boy much bigger than him¬ 
self, who quietly ignored him, so that 
the onlookers jeered. But the bigger 
boy said : “ You are quite right; I 
am afraid—afraid I should hurt him,” 
and there was heroism in that fear. 

We have to be rich before we can 
afford to laugh at those who say we 
are poor, and we have to be strong 
and brave before we dare refuse to 
quarrel with silly people who fancy 
they can only show their superiority 
by quarrelling. 

© 

The Tight Lip 

|-|eke is an extract from a letter 
written by a brave, good, witty, 
and heavily afflicted man of long ago 
which is worth thinking about when 
we have got to do our best in a tight 
corner. 

If a great man struggling with mis¬ 
fortunes is a noble object, a little man that 
despises them is no contemptible one. 

It is little use reading about great 
heroes if it does not teach us to be 
heroic in our own small way. 


.lima Jr 
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TlE E TWA Y~H OUSE 


The Sprat in the Ocean 

Qveu a hundred years ago a great 
lawyer was walking beside the 
ocean in deep thought. Somebody 
asked him what he was musing on. 
“ I was wondering,” he replied, waving 
his hand to the sea, “that such an 
almost infinite and unwieldy element 
should produce a sbral.” . 

© 

Tip-Cat 

goMEBODY asks us why farmers always 
grumble. Perhaps it - is that they 
find things so often go against the grain. 
□ 

]?a.thers, we are told, are now ruled 
by their children. We have noticed 
the lines on their foreheads. 

3: 

T'he doctor who ordered his patient a 
roll for breakfast hoped it would 
lead to his taking a turn. 

■0 

J|ammoih animals died out because 
they had small brains. They were 
unable to bring 
things to a head. 

0 

Life, said a 
speaker the 
other day, is just. 
Pity he didn’t-say 
just what. 

0 

JJardship, it 
seems,, is 
necessary to 
health. So it is a 
hardship to have 
none. 

E 

Jndigestion is 
caused by 
thoughts rather 
than food. But 
many can eat 
their words without suffering from it. 

3 

The business of governments is to 
think. Pity they are so' often out 
of business. 0 

JTverybody , finds ' opportunity in 
America. If they were smarter 
they wouldn’t have lost it. 

a 

According to a banker, Russia needs 
capital. It has evidently lost its 
balance. 

a 

The English are said to believe in hard 
work. Especially -when * somebody 
else is doing it. 

© 

Kindness Goes Astray 

society has been formed whose 
members are pledged never to say 
unkind things, true or untrue, to anyone. 

Is this not carrying kindness to the 
point where extremes meet ? It is 
sometimes the greatest kindness we 
can do a man to tell him something he 
will think unkind about himself. A 
good harvest needs rain as well as 
sun, and we cannot strengthen a 
man’s character by saying only 
pleasant things to him and keeping 
silent about his faults. It is bad to 
speak unkindly in the hope of hurting 
a man, but good to do so in the hope 
of helping him. 

There are times when it is as wrong 
to leave a truth unspoken as it is to 
tell a lie. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 


TO KNOW 
If the first per¬ 
son singular was 
very eccentric 


The Old Lady Left Alone 

A N old lady sat at the window as I 
passed. She is alone now, and 
I thought of that day, some years 
ago, when I found two sisters there. 

It was a quiet, radiant Sunday 
afternoon, and the little Dingle was 
flooded with sunshine as it murmured 
softly on-its way to the sea. ’ 

As we approached the two sisters 
came forward, two picturesque old 
figures in their neat black dresses, 
spotless aprons, and snowy caps. 
Their faces were wreathed in smiles, 
and they had their fingers on their 
lips, so that we knew it behoved us 
to be very quiet. 

Joe 

“ Dear Mrs. Titmus,” I whispered, 

“ may I come in ? ” In reply she 
took my hand gently, drew me over the 
threshold; and pointed to the sofa in 
the corner of the comfortable room. 
There, stretched in peaceful slumber, 
was a long-limbed sailor, with two 
black-beaded mantles thrown over him. 

“ As you see, it’s Joe, miss, and he’s 
walked all the way from Portsmouth 
to see us. So tired, poor fellow.” 

“ Tired, but comfortable,” I mur¬ 
mured ; “ don’t let us disturb him.” 

We went into the sunshine, and they 
told me how this beloved stepson had 
taken them by surprise, arriving with 
his boots in his hands, having cooled 
his feet in the -waters of the Dingle. 

“ Yes,” they continued in delighted 
whispers, “ and after he’d had his 
dinner, miss, he took his mandoline 
and set himself down by the fire. We 
think it strange that he should care to 
come to two old women, but he says a - 
coach and four wouldn’t get him out of 
this, nor a motor ! ” Then, turning 
again to look at the sleeping figure, she 
continued: “ All those miles he’s 

walked in the hot sun. Look at his 
dear face, miss, brown as a nut.” 

A Hero of Jutland 

The sleeper stirred a little, then 
settled down again. 

“ I mustn’t stop,” I said. “ Re¬ 
member me to Joe when he wakes.” 

Some years have passed since then. 
Only one of the two old sisters remains, 
and she is ageing fast. She seldom 
leaves her room now, but on the wall 
hangs the photograph of Joe as he was 
on that sunny afternoon by the Dingle. 
He, too, is gone, for, serving at Jut¬ 
land in the old, old way, he made the 
supreme sacrifice, and passed on to 
serve elsewhere. Yet still, we may 
believe,' his heart comes back some¬ 
times to the heart that loved him 
well and when she, too, passes on¬ 
ward I like to think Joe will be there 
to welcome her Home. 

@3 

A Prayer for My Friends 

It is my joy in life to find 

At every turning of the road 
The strong arm of a comrade kind- 
-To help me onward with my load. 

And since I have no gold to give. 

And love alone must make amends, 
My only prayer is, while I live: 

God make me worthy of my friends! 

Frank Dempster Sherman 
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CAGING A LEOPARD 

AMAZING SCENE IN A PIT 

Fierce Fight for Life at the 
Capture of a Wild Beast 

ROMANCE OF THE JUNGLE 

There is a story in the Bible of a man, 
Benaiah, one of David’s mighty heroes, 
who slew a lion " in the midst of a pit in 
time of snow.” It was a great fight and 
a great feat, but even that was less- 
exciting and less tragic than another 
fight with a wild beast in a pit which 
took place recently in the Federated 
Malay States. 

Though the lion is regarded as king of 
beasts, and the tiger is spoken of as 
monarch of the jungle, all hunters who 
know the wild members of the cat 
family well are agreed that the leopard 
is fiercer, more savage, and more 
dangerous than either of its relations. 

A leopard has lately arrived at 
Singapore from the Federated Malay 
States, about whose capture a thrilling 
story was told. 

The Leopard Shows its Teeth 

A white trapper at Kuala Lumpur, 
having heard that some natives had 
caught a leopard not far from the town, 
went with a party of Chinese and Malay 
attendants to see the animal, and, if 
it were all that it was said to be, to buy 
it and bring it array with him for sale 
to some zoo. 

At a native village he found the man 
who had done the trapping, and, after 
explaining that he was read}'- to buy 
the animal, he w r as taken to the trap, a 
mile or two array, and found that it 
consisted merely of a pit, into which the 
leopard had fallen and in the corner 
of which it was crouching, showing its 
teeth whenever it saw anyone looking 
over into the pit. 

On Top of the Cage 

The animal rvas a fine specimen, and 
the white man agreed to take it. The 
natives were then set to work to build 
a cage in which it could be carried to 
the coast. A bamboo grove grew close 
by, and the stouter canes were taken 
and used for the top, bottom, and ends 
of the cage, while the sides were made of 
more slender bamboos, lashed together 
and interlaced with rattan. The bottom 
was made separately from the rest of the 
cage, and, when both parts, were ready, 
ropes were attached to the four corners 
of the body of the cage, and after some 
difficulty it was lowered into the pit and 
dropped over the leopard. 

One of the Chinese and three Malays 
then slid down a rope and stood on .the 
top of the cage to prevent the leopard 
upsetting the structure and getting out 
through the bottom. The white man 
and other attendants descended into the 
pit, and, raising one end of the cage, 
began to slip the bottom under before 
lashing this to the sides and so imprison¬ 
ing the creature. 

The Prisoner Gets Out 

But the leopard became angry, and 
began to lash about inside the cage, so 
that it became clear to the white man 
that the cage must be pushed hard 
against the wall of the pit in order to 
leave few r er exposed surfaces. 

Unfortunately, the Malays misunder¬ 
stood the order, and began pushing the 
unfinished cage toward him instead of 
toward the wall, and in the confusion 
which followed the cage was turned up 
sufficiently for . the leopard to get out. 
Now ensued a scene of pandemonium. 


The Childre?is Newspaper 


NEWS FROM 

Paris has voted a million francs for 
demolishing its slums. 

New South Wales is to have a refer¬ 
endum on Prohibition in 1928. 

France expects to be using four 
million horse-power from her water 
courses ten years from now. 

Inventors Busy 

The applications for patents broke all 
records in the United States last year. 
Applications averaged 9000 a month, 
and the fees paid reached £ 600,000. 

Fines for Lawlessness 

During last .year the U.S. Prohibition 
Bureau paid a million pounds into the 
Treasury, representing fines and penal¬ 
ties in connection with enforcement of 
the Prohibition laws. 


EVERYWHERE 

Sheep are now being extensively 
reared in the Aleutian Islands. 

Two million tons of sand are used every 
year in America for making glass. 

The United States has now a tobacco 
crop which is valued at sixty million 
pounds a year. 

Panama Gates 

When the lock gates at the Panama 
Canal are opened the resulting torrent 
of water is greater than that flowing 
over Niagara." 

American Broadcasting 

The British Broadcasting Company 
has retransmitted American wireless 
concerts, thus bringing them within the 
range of crystal sets in Great Britain. 


THE SQUIRRELS RUN A RACE 


The pretty little grey squirrel which so delights visitors to the parks of our big cities is not 
a native but a visitor from America. Unfortunately, in country districts it is becoming a 
pest as it kills the native red squirrels and also preys on certain birds. Here we see a party 
. • of grey squirrels racing up a tree 


Continuel from the previous column 
There were about a dozen men in a 
confined pit with a furious leopard, which 
had no way of escape. Everybody was 
tumbling over everybody else, and the 
natives were yelling at the tops of their 
voices. - This only infuriated the leopard 
the more, and it reared up and tore its 
terrible claws down one of the Malays, 
killing him instantly. 

Then, before the white man could 
safely fire his revolver, the animal sprang 
right across the cage and struck out at 
another Malay, killing him also. All 
the Malays were now frantic with fear; 
but the Chinese kept his head, and, push¬ 
ing back the natives, managed to turn 
the cage over partly on the animal. 


pinning it to the wall. Gradually the 
cage was raised a little, and at last the 
animal was inside, being eventually 
confined and raised to the top of the pit. 

LIFE ABOVE THE STREET 
House on the Top of a 
Skyscraper 

A New York capitalist has constructed 
a beautiful estate on the roof of a down¬ 
town skyscraper in that city. 

It is above the din of traffic, and the 
house is surrounded by spacious grounds 
with trees, gardens, lawns, walks, fish 
pools, and so on. Tons of earth had to 
be placed on the roof to make these 
grounds, but now they are very pretty, 
and the view is wonderful. 
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IN POLAND NOW 

GLADNESS AND SADNESS 
OF WINTER DAYS 

The Great Snowdrifts that 
Darken the Cottages 

GIRL GUIDES TO THE RESCUE 

By Oup Poland Correspondent 

Truly winter is a jolly season in 
countries where snow lies on the ground 
for weeks, or sometimes for months. 

If you came to Poland now you 
would see Polish children playing in the 
snow as English children play in sand 
011 a beach in summer. They do not 
mind the cold, and all look happy. 

I have seen in a Polish village an 
Eskimo hut built by children. It looked 
like a big bell tent with strong, solid 
walls of ice. It had a fireplace in the 
middle, with a smoke-escape in the roof. 
Round the fireplace was a comfortable 
snow seat that could hold ten people ; 
I sat there round the fire and felt quite 
warm, though the walls were made of 
ice and snow. The children strengthened 
the walls by throwing buckets of water 
over them. This Eskimo hut was built 
on a plain in the latitude of Penzance ! 

Winter Sports 

Winter is the great time for sports in 
Poland. Summer sports are still in their 
infancy, but winter sports are very old. 

I11 pre-war days owners of big estates 
used to give dancing parties on the ice. 
A lake or a river was turned into a ball¬ 
room. Comfortable chairs were put in 
a row along the bank; and a stage was 
set up lor the band. There were tables 
with delicious sweets and cakes, and 
with boiling samovars which provided 
the dancers with nice, hot tea, and the 
whole place was lit up with hundreds of 
coloured lanterns.. 

Now times have changed, and there 
are no more skating balls in Poland, 
but still the people skate a good deal. 
You can see in the villages rows of 
children skating to school along roads of 
beaten snow. Some, who cannot afford 
to buy skates, make them out of wood. 

A Polish Girl’s Victory 

Ski-ing is also much enjoyed in 
Poland, especially in the highlands. It 
was introduced only about 15 years ago, 
yet at the international ski-ing competi¬ 
tions in the French Pyrenees the lady's 
world championship has already been 
won by a Polish girl. 

But, besides the joy, there is also 
much sadness in a Polish winter. It is 
the most cruel season for the poor who 
have no warm clothes and no fuel lor 
their homes. Railways are often stopped 
by terrible snow-drifts, and people have 
to wait days or weeks for letters and for 
news of the world. In some parts snow 
becomes so deep that it blocks the win¬ 
dows of the cottages, and people have to 
dig it away to get light into their rooms. 
Hundreds of birds freeze to death, and 
deer in the woods crowd round the 
foresters’ houses to escape the drifts. 

Feeding the Birds 

The Boy Scouts and Girl Guides of 
Poland are very busy in the winter, 
feeding birds, buitding shelters for 
them, and helping people as well. There 
is an orphanage in a small highland 
village, and it happened that the snow 
became so deep that the peasants who 
delivered milk every day for the children 
at last refused to do so. 

The nurses were in despair, but a 
company of Girl Guides near by 
decided to lend a hand. They were 
schoolgirls, and their time was very 
limited, so they had to get up at five 
in the morning to take the milk to the 
orphanage before lessons began. They 
took it in turns, and for eight weeks they 
kept the little children supplied with 
fresh milk, though they had to go out 
into darkness and cold and work hard to 
get through the snowdrifts. Verily they 
will have their reward, for of such, said 
our Master, is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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PITY POOR EUROPE 

ONE-THIRD OF ITS FOOD 
SUPPLY LOST 

Small Output of Goods, Much 
Spending, and More Soldiers 

WHAT THE WORLD NEEDS 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

A man of statistics has made a most 
interesting comparison of how Europe 
stands today compared with her position 
before the war. 

It is a sad document,' and one which 
should quicken our determination to 
arrive at a good peace, that the nations 
may get to work again. Millions are on 
the verge of starvation, and scores of 
millions are suffering great privation. 

•We are told that, as to food; Europe 
as a whole is producing only tivo-thirds 
of li'liat it produced before the tear. 

Less Food for All 

We ourselve.s -are-fortunate in this 
respect, because we- have managed to 
-.Obtain our supplies .from abroad, though 
at advanced prices. It is bad enough to 
have to pay more for meat and sugar 
and rice than in the old days; but many 
of the-Continental nations cannot afford 
-. to supplement their home production 
with imports,.and .so we can judge what 
it means to them when we find that Only 
two tons of food are now produced for 
three tons in 1913. 

■ As to raw materials, there has also 
been,a big fall in output. Europe is pro¬ 
ducing less coal, less iron ore, less timber, 
and less wool than in 1913, and it seems 
probable that the total fall in the use of 
materials of industry is one-fourtli. 

That being so, and as most of the 
nations have not their former power of 
purchasing materials from abroad, we 
need not be surprised to find that 
manufacturing output has also fallen. 

European factories are not producing 
half as niuch iron and steel, clothing, 
pottery, glass, leather, paper, and rubber 
wares as ten years ago. There has been 
a great decline in the output of nearly 
all the good things necessary for a com¬ 
fortable existence. 

Europe’s Poverty 

And, unfortunately, when we turn 
from this melancholy record of the new 
European poverty to the accounts of the 
governments, we find that the cost of 
government has enormously increased. 

There are now more soldiers in Europe 
than when the war began. Other costs 
have also risen, and the various com¬ 
batant countries could not, of course, 
leave their old soldiers and their families 
in destitution. The payment of pensions 
has therefore become a heavy charge. 

Another great cause which has in¬ 
creased the cost of government is that 
there are more governments in Europe. 
There are the new States of Poland, 
Czeclio-Slovakia, Hungary, and the 
Russian Republics, each of which, with 
its separate organisation and officials, 
adds greatly to the cost of European 
government services. 

A New World Congress 

Thus an impoverished Europe, which 
in wealth and prosperity has gone back 
more than a generation, is supporting 
governments which cost it more than in 
.1913, when it was at the height of its 
prosperity. 

We in Little Treasure Island are com¬ 
paratively fortunate, but ■ we do not 
escape the consequences of this European 
disaster. Because of it we have a million 
unemployed, and not until Europe 
becomes again a good producer, a good 
seller, and a good buyer shall we make 
the most of our own resources. 

This is a matter in which we can all 
have a policy made up of justice and 
compassion. We want to see all the 
nations assembled at a now World Con¬ 
gress, with old friends and war-time 
enemies sitting, at the same table,- to-re¬ 
call Europe to conditions of-sanity. ' 


The Children's Newspaper 
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SURVEYING THE 
GRAND CANYON 

Long Voyage Through a 
Flooded Chasm 

A PERILOUS JOURNEY 

The Government engineers of the 
United States have now surveyed the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River in 
Arizona at the water level,-floating down 
all its rapids in wooden boats, surveying 
the geological features, and examining 
the means of using the waters for powers 
production and irrigation. 

The dangerous journey of over 300 
miles and the scientific studies that - ac¬ 
companied it took eleven weeks. At 
one time, when a great flood rushed 
down, the canyon, swiftly raising the 
water 21 feet, it was feared that the 
party had been drowned. As the walls 
are often perpendicular, and in places 
the canyon is 1006 feet deep, the fear 
was not unnatural, but the party of ten 
all emerged safely, the only injury being 
a broken rib. 

When the flood came they were in a 
place where they could climb the rocky 
sides of the canyon faster than the 


The United Kingdom Farm 

We have all heard much of the 
farmer during the elections. It is 
interesting to see how great a part 
he plays in our life, though we are 
cultivating less land today than we 
were ten years ago. The figures 
are very striking. 

AreaofU.K. . : . 76,639,000 acres 
Area now cultivated . 45 , 258,000 acres 
Area cultivated in 1913 46 , 740,000 acres 

Of things grown the corn crops 
are, of course, the most important, 
and we have a smaller area under 
these now than we used to have. 
Corn crops now grown . 7,386,000 acres 

Corn crops in 1913 • • 8 , 211,000 acres 

Green crops, including potatoes, 
come next in importance, and then 
grass for feeding animals. Here 
are the figures for 1922 : 

Area of potatoes and 
other green crops . 2,929,000 acres 
Area under grass . . 20,000,000 acres 
Orchards ...... 82,000 acres 

These were the corresponding 
figures for 1913 : 

Area under green crops 3 , 984,000 acres 
Area under grass . . 34 , 000,000 acres 
Orchards.. 100,000 acres 

There are about three million 
acres of woods and coppices in the 
United Kingdom, equal to about 
fifty New Forests. 

There are far fewer animals than 
there were ten years ago. Here are 
the latest figures and those for 1913 : 

1923 1913 

Horses . 1,308,000 . 1,874,000 

Cattle. . 6,869,000 . 11.936,000 

Sheep . . 20,122,000 . 27,629,000' 

Pigs . . 2 , 450,000 . 3 , 305 , 000 ’ 

It will be seen clearly from these 
figures that our great national farm 
is not extending. Not only is the 
cultivated area much reduced, but 
we have 14 million fewer animals. 


waters rose. Supplies and letters were 
brought to them at places where the 
bottom of the deep-cut canyon could be 
most easily reached, and now and then 
members of the party climbed out to get 
things that were needed. 

The party had with them a wireless 
outfit, and, contrary to many expecta¬ 
tions, it worked perfectly well, and 
received messages at the bottom of a 
narrow slit in the earth 1000 feet deep. 

The survey of this- remarkable gorge 
along its bed is now complete. 


C.N. COUNTRY 
POSTBOX 

Our Country Postbox is full of interesting 
things, and we give a few of them here. 

BRUCE OFFERS HIS HELP 

A Lincolnshire lassie sends us this note 
about her uncle’s dog : 

My uncle was upstairs getting ready 
to go out, and his deg Bruce evidently 
knew it. First he appeared upstairs with 
his master’s gloves in his mouth ; then 
with his motoring overalls ; and last 
brought up his walking-stick. 

TAMED SPARROWS 

The. suspicious little sparrow is one of the 
most difficult birds to tame, though if is very 
much at home near houses. 

But girls at Dr., Barnardo’s Home at 
Barkingside have brought two up tame. 
This is what one of the girls tells the C.N. 

One of the girls, named Kathleen, 
picked up a young sparrow from the 
ground and put it in a cage on some grass. 

- Next day another girl brought her 
sparrow, which had been rescued from a 
cat, and it was put in the same cage. 

They are. both very happy together. 
They come out, hop about the room, and 
fly on Kathleen’s head and shoulder. 
She takes them out on the lawn every 
day, and- give's them opportunities of 
flying away if they wish to go ; but they 
do not. They just hop back into the 
cage. Kathleen is very fond of her birds, 
as they are of her. She calls them John 
and Jean. - • 

A CAT AND A RABBIT 

A Berkshire lady tells how she brought up a 
young cat and a young rabbit together. 

When staying in a country cottage I 
took a young rabbit, less than nine days 
old, from its home in a field, and a few 
days afterwards I was given a snow- 
white kitten of the same age that had 
been found in the wood 

The two motherless pets became quite 
tame, and great friends with each other. 
They would sit in my lap, and together 
suck warm milk out of the spout of a 
very small doll’s teapot. 

On this food they grew strong and 
healthy. Soon they were able to lap 
milk, and the rabbit to eat the nice things 
rabbits enjoy. 

The two pets would run about the 
room catching each other and plajdng 
hide-and-seek. Unfortunately Snow¬ 
ball, the kitten, grew up too quickly, 
and became rather rough in her play, 
and the rabbit did not enjoy being held 
down to be kicked and nipped and 
pounced on; so they had to be separated. 

The rabbit was allowed -to run away, 
though he did not seem anxious to go, and 
Snowball remained the only cottage pet. 

THE STORY OF A CASED LARK 

A Walsall correspondent sends us the 
following experience of a caged lark. 

A well-known bird fancier had a 
young caged lark brought to him. For 
a little while he kept it caged indoors. 
Then, on a sunny day, he. put it outside, 
over his door, and after an hour or two 
it suddenly burst into thrilling song. 

This made him uneasy about keeping 
it in a cage, and so he opened the door 
and gave the bird its liberty. 

From his garden he watched its ob¬ 
vious delight and heard its glorious song. 

Before darkness fell he remembered 
that he had left the cage outside and 
went to take it in. Imagine his surprise 
and joy to find the'lark nestling snugly 
in a corner of the cage. 

Next day he again took the cage and 
bird outside as before, and left the door 
open. Again the lark soared into the 
air and repeated its song of freedom, 
with many descents into the field. But 
it did not return to the cage at night, or 
again, though the open cage- was left 
outside for many days. 

It is a fact that true bird-lovers find it 
difficult to rear and keep larks. It is 
good to know that even in the Black 
Country, where the temptation to con¬ 
fine bird songsters is perhaps greater than 
elsewhere, there is at least one man who, 
though he had given five shillings for a 
young lark, had a heart big enough to 
let the bird go free. 


KING AS A SCOUT 
The Chief Scout’s Chief 
TRUE TO THE TYPE 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

Thirteen j-ears ago, when King George 
came to the throne, he became patron, 
or head, of the Boy Scouts of the British 
Empire, and from that" day onward, 
amid all the heavy work that falls upon 
the King of England, His Majesty has 
never failed to take a kindly interest in 
the movement. . 

King George is himself a true type of 
British Scout. .As a sailor he has roughed 
it in every part of the world. He is a 
good sportsman, fond ' of games, and 
very active. He‘ has learned discipline 
and how to obey orders in the Navy, 
Like most sailors, he is cheery and brave 
and kind. He gives all his time and 
energy to doing good for the country, 
and only takes his own pleasure when 
his work is done. He puts duty first 
and himself second. 

He- is thus a true Scout in every way. 
What is more, he is named after the 
Patron Saint of Scouts, St. George. So 
he is in every way a Chief whom Scouts 
look up to and try to follow. 

Seeing the' Empire’s Scouts 

The Prince of Wales, the Chief Scout 
for Wales, has done more for the Box- 
Scouts than perhaps anybody would 
believe possible. In every place he has 
visited during his world tours the Prince 
has made a point of seeing the Scouts, 
and generally of chatting with them and 
their officers. And he takes the trouble 
to send a report to Headquarters to say 
how they are progressing, whether they 
are well turned out, and so on. So that 
Scouts everywhere have come to look 
upon him, not only as a real Scout in his 
cheery self, but as a Scouter who has 
seen, perhaps, more of the movement 
throughout the world than anyone else. 

The Duke of York’s interest in boys 
is well known, and as President of the 
Scouts in London and Yorkshire, and 
in the organisation of his annua! camp 
for boys, has shown himself a true and 
keen Scout. ' 

Princess Mary and the Duchess of 
York are both keen Girl Guides, and to 
Princess Alary the Guides owe very 
largely their beautiful home and training 
centre at Foxlease, in the New Forest. 


RAILWAYS TURNED INTO 
PLOUGHSHARES 
The Re-birth of Old Lines 

The metals over which our railway 
trains run have to be of the very best 
steel and are constantly being renewed. 
What becomes of the old railway lines ? 

The quantity taken up and available 
for other purposes is enormous, for there 
are in the world over three-quarters of a 
million miles of railways. 

These disused railroad metals are re¬ 
rolled and are used for a. great variety 
of purposes. Many of them are used for 
the frameworks of big modem buildings, 
and in America skyscrapers are very 
often largely composed of old steel rails. 

Agricultural implements, too, are made 
from rails, and, reborn from the railway 
line, the teeth of a harrow will open up 
the ground for the farmer so that he can 
plant liis seed and produce liis crops for 
the food of man and beast. The modern 
windmill which pumps water for the 
.drink of the farmer and his animals is 
also often made from old rails. 

We see the rail lying apparently inert 
on the wooden sleeper waiting for the 
train to run over it, but we do not think 
of the many valuable uses to which it 
will be put when its work on the railway 
is done. Now it transports us -to and 
from our homes and carries our food ; 
later it may actually provide those 
homes and that food. 
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THOSE IN PERIL 
ON THE SEA 

100 YEARS OF LIFEBOATS 

The Thrilling Story of the 
Brotherhood of the Ocean 

WHITBY’S GREAT DAY 

Britain’s Lifeboats. The Story of a Cen¬ 
tury of Heroic Service. By Alajor A. J. 
Dawson. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6 d. 

On March 4, 1924, the hundredth 
year of the National Lifeboat Institu¬ 
tion will have come round, and the 
story of that long period of heroic 
service is finely told by Major- A. J. 
Dawson, in this handsome book.. 

It is a story that moves the. heart 
like a trumpet call. 

- Joseph Conrad, the famous ndvelist, 
who spent twenty years at sea, gives us 
in an introduction two glimpses of the 
lifeboat service through the eyes of 
the sailorman. He testifies to " the 
comfort the existence of lifeboat 
stations, with boats always ready, 
brings to the hearts of men on board 
ships of all nations approaching our 
shores in dangerous weather.” And he 
tells how sailors used to ” drop a little 
silver on paying-off days ” into the 
lifeboat collecting box. i- 

A Great National Service 

The Lifeboat Institution, as the 
author points out, is the Red Cross of 
the Sea, where dangers stand thick, 
for the sea is uncontrollable; 

Yet, though .the brotherhood of the 
sea is felt by the seamen of all the 
civilised nations, only two peoples 
have had their consciences aroused 
sufficiently to maintain a lifeboat 
service. Those two are the British and 
the Dutch. Our service is most dis¬ 
tinctly and completely national. While 
it gives help without preference, it is 
“ as English as the cliffs of Dover.” 

The story of the organisation of the 
lifeboat service is interesting, but the 
story of its deeds is beyond measure 
thrilling. Here we can only give a 
typical incident. • 

Many Splendid Rescues 

On February 8, 1.861, a hurricane, 
almost resistless in its fury, swept the 
Yorkshire coast. First the brig John 
and Ann drove ashore at Sandsend,. and 
seven members of the Whitby lifeboat 
station went out in a fishing coble and 
saved the whole crew of five. As they 
brought the rescued. men ashore they 
received the call to stand by the life¬ 
boat. The schooner Gamma,'of New¬ 
castle, next was driv.en -on., the sands, 
and through the boiling-g-urf the lifer 
boat brought all her crow..-,Hardly were 
they landed when thfe 1 Prussian barque 
Clara, of Memel, was swept to the sands. 
The lifeboat reached her and rescued 
twelve when the barque broke up. 

The brig Utility went ashore, and 
while the lifeboat was fighting its way 
out to her the schooner Roe, of Dundee, 
was also swept ashore. . The lifeboat 
just in time rescued thfe' crews of both 
vessels and brought them in- together. 

Heroes of Whitby 

The brigantine Flora next went 
aground, and the lifeboat made another 
successful trip. Hardly had she returned 
when the schooner- Merchant was flung 
on the sands.' For the seventh time, 
without a pause, the gallant lifeboat- 
men attempted to bring in a helpless 
- crew ; but when the lifeboat was about 
seventy yards from the pier a mon¬ 
strous wave struck lifer, capsized all her 
occupants into the storra-tos'sed waters, 
.and only, one of the • twelve heroic 
rescuers reached the shore. 

Undeterred by-the calamity that had 
fallen on the town,, the Whitby men 
ashore went on with the rescue work. 
A line was thrown from a mortar over 
the Merchant, and five men were saved. 

An hour later a rocket line was 
.thrown over another wrecked brig, -the 
Urania ; and later still the brig Tribune, 
which :stranded too far away to be 
reached by a line, had all her crew, 


FENIMORE COOPER 

America Honours Him 

HIS OLD HOME MADE A 
MUSEUM 

The house in Cooperstown, New York, 
where James Fenimore Cooper; died 
72 years ago, has now been turned 
into a museum for the local historical 
society, with such things shown as would- 
illustrate" the' life of people when Feni-- 
more lived there. 

The children from the schools around, 
attended ■ the opening of the museum, 
for Fenimore Cooper’s tales are highly 
valued in America, because the best of 
them picture how settlers first gradually 
took possession of the country," and 
slowly pushed their way farther; and 
farther inland: : , 

When Fenimore was a boy in the 
new house in Cooperstown built by-his 
father, the country around was all 
forest, and-the Red Indians whom he 
described in his tales were familiar sights. 

When he grew up the boy went to sea- 
and became an officer in the American' 
navy, so when he wrote stories later of 
land or sea he was describing what he 
had seen personally, and his talcs are. the 
oldest, as they are also the best;-that 
American children cart read written : by 
their countrymen. 

-Fenimore Cooper was one of.. the’ 
American. writers who was not unfair, 
on the whole, to the British. He was an- 
impetuous man, inclined to quarrel, and 
to settle liis quarrels in the law courts, 
so liis , neighbours found him -a rather 
uncomfortable person ; but he was 
honourable' if hasty, and one likes to 
think that his country’ is preserving his 
memory in his birthplace more than a 
hundred years after he wrote his first 
successful tale, The Spy, in 1821. i 

THE CHEMIST AND HIS 
WORDS 

A Name of 64 Letters 

In the C.N. not long ago the enor¬ 
mously long name of' a chemical shown 
at a medical exhibition in London was 
given, and the question was asked 
whether, there was a longer word -in 
the English language. 

The word referred to contained • 41 
letters, but several names of chemicals 
far longer have been mentioned by C.N. 
readers, and we find there are many! 
other guch words. Here are a few of them: 

Hydroxybenzenazodiphenylazoaminonaph- 
tholazonitrobenzenesulphonic (64 letters). 

- Aminotirthobenzoilsulfoisoamiloiclrocup-’- 
ronucleinformin, (52 letters). 

Oxaminodianisidineazophenylaminonaph- 
tholsulphonic (49 letters). 

Dimethyidiethyidibeiizyltriaminotriphenyl- 
carbinol (48 letters). 

These' scientific words are the names 
of complex organic compounds, and are 
made up by joining the names of the 
various chemical groups which go to 
make up the Compounds. Though they 
look so formidable they can,, be quite 
easily pronounced if we see how they 
are made. For example, in the last 
name above, we have 

di-methyl, di-ethyl, di-benzyl, tri-amino, tri- 
phenyl, and carbinol. 

Such words -are not intended for 
general use, but they help chemists to 
know at once the composition of sub¬ 
stances without going into elaborate 
descriptions. > 

The C.N., . we are afraid, often uses 
words - unnecessarily long, but what 
would happen, one wonders, to a paper 
printed in words such as these ? 


Continued from the previous column 
except one man, rescued by volunteers, 
who manned an old lifeboat. 

A sad day that was for Whitby, with 
ten newly-made widows and 44 fatherless 
children, and yet it was the greatest 
day that ancient little town had ever 
known. Whitby had once for all done, 
deeds that sum up the whole' splendid 
record of the Lifeboat Service. " 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must' be asked on postcards : 
one'question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets, that it is not 
possible- to‘answer all the questions sent in. 

What is a Black,Frost? 

Simply a frost in which there is no rime, 
or frozen dew, so that, the ground and 
plants are not covered.with -white. • 

What is the Meaning of Charabanc ? 

This word now used for motor wagonettes 
is the. French word for a -wagonette, and 
means literalLy a cqr with seats or benches. 
What is a.Watt-hour? - <• 

The electrical energy, derived from a power 
of one watt maintained for one hour. ■ The 
watt is the unit of electrical power, and one 
horse-power is equal (0746 watts. ■ 

Who Were the Parents of Robin Hood ? 

- Tradition says Robin Hood was a dis¬ 
possessed Earl . of Huntingdon, but he 
probably never lived at all, and was merely 
the creation of popular’ imagination. 

What is Tar Made of ? 

Tar is a highly complex mixture 'ob¬ 
tained by distillation from coal and-wood. 
It contains benzine, .toluene, phenol,, eresol, 
naphthalene, and many other substances.. 

Have all the Stars Skies of their Own ? 

The sky is a general term for the vault 
of heaven, that is,'the space above us, and if 
we can imagine living-beings, on any star, 
naturally the space above them, part of the 
same space which is above us,,is their sky. 

How were the Years Counted before 
Jesus was Born? 

Different people reckoned in different 
ways. The Jews, for instance, reckoned from 
the supposed date of .the creation of the 
world,-and the-Romans .from the founding 
of Rome. .4 ! 

bo Bluetits StAy in England all the Year 
Round ? 

' Yes ; plenty ." of them may be' seen at 
the present time, and food placed on the 
window-sill will attract them to the 
window, where "their- interesting antics 
may be watched from inside the room. 

Who Wrote “ We Will Fold Up Our 
: Tent Like the Arab ” 7 

Longfellow, in The Day is Done, wrote : 

And the night shall be filled with music. 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 

Are the Adder and the-Viper the same 
Creature ? 

-Yes; they are two names for the same 
reptile, and either may be used. Yipqr comes 
from a Latin word which means “ producing 
living young,”’ and adder, originally, spelt 
nadder, is Anglo-Saxon for. snake. 

What Should be Done with Newts in 
Winter.?.. -, 

.The aquarium should always, have an 
island provided with hiding-places, to 
which newts can retire -about November 
to hibernate. They will not become active 
again till spring, and should not" be inter¬ 
fered with during the winter. ■ ■ ‘'-. I : 

Why is Marmalade not Called Orange 
Jam ? 

The first marmalade - came to us front 
Portugal, where, the orange was cooked 
with the quince and•the compound was 
called marmelada, front ntarmelo, a quince. 
We .simply took the Portuguese name for 
the ’ conserve, slightly changing ' it and 
giving it an English pronunciation. 

What is the Meaning of RegisTn English 
Place Names ? 

The Regis in Lyme Regis, Wyke Regis, 
and so on, is Latin for ‘‘ Of the King,” and 
is a reference to their connection with the 
Crown in past days. L-yme Regis, for in¬ 
stance, received : a -royal charter." from 
Edward the First in 1316, when it Was sur-i 
rendered to hint. 

Which is the Middle Verse of the Old 
Testament? 

This is generally given as II Chronicles,, 
chapter 20, between verses 17 and 18. As 
the Old Testament contains an even number 
of verses, 23,214,- there, is, of course, no 
middle verse. The middle verse of the New 
Testament is Acts, chapter 17, verse 17 ; 
and of the whole Bible Psalm 118, verse" 8. 

What is the Origin of the Expression - 
“ Sent to Coventry ”? 

This expression, meaning that no notice 
is being taken of a person hy those around 
him, is said to have originated at a time 
when the citizens of Coventry had a parti¬ 
cular dislike to a garrison, and any Coventry 
woman- seen speaking to a soldier was 
tabooed. A soldier, sent to Coventry was 
thus cut off front all social intercourse. 


ECLIPSE OF A STAR 

ALDEBARAN HIDDEN BY 
THE MOON 

Interesting Sight in Next 
Thursday’s Evening Sky 

APPROACH OF A COMET 

’ By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

A most favourable opportunity will 
occur on Thursday evening, January 17, 
of seeing the Moon pass in front of the 
bright star Aldebaran, the occul tatiorf, as 
it is called. - ■ 

The event occurs .at a most convenient 
time, and on this occasion will have a 
peculiar charrn, because the star will 
disappear behind the.dark, unlit edge on 
the left of our satellite’s northern regions 
at 7.36 p.m., as shown in the picture. 

Owing to the Moon’s brilliance- opera 
or field glasses, -if nothing more powerful 
is available, w.ill greatly increase the 
visibility of the phenomenon. Then 
Aldebaran will be seen to vanish sud¬ 
denly, as if for. no reason ; for, owing 



The cecu!taken of Aldebaran 


to the unlit part of flie Moon being in¬ 
visible and the lit-up part being a little 
distance away,-the cause of the : star’s 
disappearance will 110t.be apparent. " 

Aldebaran may *be observed ah hour 
before' about tlife - "width of the Moon 
away to the left, but appearing very 
much dimmed- by her radiance. The 
star will emergfe froni behind the 
briglitly-lit mountains of-the Moon’s 
northern regions at 19 minutes past 
8 o’clock, but, to be seen, the actual 
reappearance will need the aid of a 
telescope or good binoculars, for, owing 
to the -intensity of the Moon’s light, 
Aldebaran will "appear very small. 

In a very few-minutes,.however, the 
star will become -perceptible to the 
naked eye, and this colossal Sun, twelve 
million times as;far away as the Moon, 
will be again pouring its minute quota 
of energy on u§. - 

A celestial visitor is now approaching 
our northern heavens from squthern 
regions. This is the faint comqt known 
as d’Arrest’s ; and, though low.down in 
the constellation' ; of Cetus, the locality 
of this visitor, may easily be found, 
though there is,no, hope of seeing, the 
comet.' Its exact position is about ten 
times the Moon’s apparent width,, above 
the bright seconcUmagnitude star Beta 
in Cetus. " 

Comet that May Depart for Ever 

This star is due 5 south about 5 p.m.. 
and Will be found below the great Square 
of Pegasus, being slightly to the left of 
due south of a line drawn from the two 
left-hand stars of the Square,, and at 
about three times the distance that these 
stars are apart. 

With the Moon’s light’the comet will 
be exceedingly .difficult to find, even 
with a telescope.. Its reappearance is 
interesting on account of its history, 
and there is always the apprehension 
that it will eventually depart to return 
ho more. At its last return, due 61 - 
years ago, it was not perceived, so it is 
now 13 years since, it was last observed, 
in 1910, since when, it has made two 
visits to the orbit, of_ Jupiter and back— 
a journey of between six and seven 
hundred million miLes each way.. 

In 1920 it went .yory close to Jupiter 
himself, which, qf, course, had an effect 
on its punctuality.- . 

This little comet was first observed by 
Dr. d’Arrest, of Leipzig, in 1831, and has 
been seen only six times since, and then 
only with powerful telescopes. ' G. F.- M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Mars, Jupifer, 
and Saturn,are visible-before about 7 .n.m. In 
the evening Venus is in the south-west. 
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THE ROGUE WHALE 


A Thrilling Story of 
Two Boys at Sea 


Told by T. C. Bridges 
the C.N. Storyteller 


CHAPTER 37 

In Hiding 

ol looked at Sybil in astonish- 
1 ment. , 

" Why is .it impossible ? ” he 
demanded. “ They give' you a 
free hand, don’t they ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Sybil. “ Karum is 
not unkind, and he allows me to go 
about alone, but he takes very 
good care that I can’t leave the 
island. That tiny canoe of mine 
will only hold two people, and 
Knrum’s big canoes are pulled up 
on the beach just in front of the 
village. I could not take one of 
those without being seen: and 
even if I could, I could not launch 
.it alone. I don’t.see how .we can 
get hold of anything large enough 
to take us off the island.” - 

“ Wait till-night,” suggested Kit. 
“ Don’t you think that after dark 
we could manage to sneak one ? ” 

. Sybil considered a moment. 

“ We might manage that,” she 
said slowly, “but it would be a 
very big risk if they caught you.’’ 

Jupe spoke up suddenly. . 

” I’ll take all 'de risk,” he said. 
" If ah has just one oder wid me, 

' ah’m jest suah ah can. get away v id 
one ob dera canoes.” 

They spejit the next half hour 
in thoroughly discussing Jupc’s 
suggestion, and at last his plan was 
decided on. Meantime, the thing 
to do was to find some place where 
they might hide until nightfall with¬ 
out their presence being suspected. 

“We could stay up. here, of 
course,” said Kit. “ But it would 
be alongwav down toKarum’splace, 
and it's no joke finding our way- 
through these woods in the dark.” 

Sybil spoke. 

“ I know a very good place 
where you can hide. It’s a little 
bay just this side of Karum’s 
village. A splendid place, for the 
natives never go there. They 
think it’s haunted, and it’s taboo. 
We will go at once. Then I can 
get my own little canoe and 
bring you some food from the 
. village. You must be wanting 
some breakfast badly.” 

The woods in this northern part 
of the island were even thicker 
than those to the south, and under 
Sybil’s leadership the party had no 
difficulty in reaching tlicir destina¬ 
tion without being seen. , . 

The bay was a tiny place, a 
creek rather than a cove, about a 
hundred yards across. The woods 
came down quite close to the water, 
and there-was only a narrow strip 
of-yellow farid between their thick 
shade.and the clear blue sea. 

Sybil left her friends stretched 
on the ground in ’ the cool .shade, 
telling them she would be back in 
about half an hour with breakfast. 

She was as good as her word, 
for it was barely half an hour before 
she came shooting into the'creek 
in her tiny canoe; A moment later 
she had run the light craft up on the 
sloping beach, and was unloading 
various provisions. The boys were 
hurrying down “ to help her, but 
she motioned them back. 

“ You must not show yourselves,” 
she said as .she met them. “ Do 
remember that if any of Karum’s 
people see you. our plan is spoiled 
and we shall never get a canoe. I 
could not find very much food,.” 
she continued. “ But here are 
some baked yams and some fish and 
bananas, and I have a dozen ripe 
coconuts as well.!’ 

“ We are much too hungry to be 
particular, Sybil,” said Col. “ That 
fish looks topping, and the yams 
will be a real, treat. There were none 
over on Kaga’s side of the island. ” 

The others seemed to share Col’s 
opinion, and all made a thoroughly 
good breakfast.. 

. Sybil watched them as they ate 
with evident pleasure. 

“ Now," she said, when they had 
finished, “ I think I had better go 
back to the village. ' It will not do 
for me to make Karum suspicious 
by being away too long;’ but I 


will come again before dark, and 
in the meantime ! should advise you 
all to get a good sleep. We shall 
not get much tonight.” 

“ A jolly good notion,” said Col, 
with a y awn. " It is precious little 
we got last night, and I for one am 
tired as a dog." 

So Sybil paddled off in her canoe, 
and five minutes later the rest 
were peacefully sleeping under the 
cool shade, lulled by the sound of 
the little waves playing on the 
smooth beach. 

CHAPTER 38 

A Sound in the Night 

he sun had just set when Sybil 
appeared again, and they 
welcomed her gladly. . , 

“ Is it all right, Sybil ? " asked 
Col eagerly-. -' ■ ' ■ 

" It could riot be'better,” Sybil 
answered, smiling. “ Karum’s men 
have been fishing all day, and they 
have had a most tremendous catch. 
Tonight they' will all eat so much 
that they are sure to sleep soundly,' 
What is more, they have left two 
of their largest canoes moored just 
off the beach, instead of pulling 
them up as they usually do.” ■ 

" That’s topping,” exclaimed Col. 
" How soon can we go ? ” • 

“ Not yet,” Sybil answered with 
decision. “ We must wait for 
quite three hours, so as to be sure 
that they are all asleep.” 

“ But won’t they- be looking for 
you, Sybil ? " asked Mr. Craie. 

Sybil laughed. 

“ They- gave up worrying about 
me long ago. Why, sometimes I 
go right out to sea in my canoe.” 

The waiting was the most trying 
part cf the whole day;, for all, even 
Mr. Craie, were most keen to get 
away- from the'islaiid. But it was 
not until about half-past ten that 
Sybil would allow them to move. 

“ You are to come, Jupe,” she 
said. “ And I will take you. Kit.” 

‘' What! Not me ? ’ ’ exclaimed Col, 
in a tone of extreme disappointment. 

“No! Two will be .quite 
enough.” 

For a moment Col looked almost 
sulky-. “ You can go instead of 
me if you like,” said Kit; but Mr. 
Craie interfered. 

“ No," he said. " Sybil is right. 
Jupe and Kit had better go. 
Jupe, you are in command. I 
give you a free hand.” . 

Col recovered his temper very 
quickly-. 

“ It’s quite all right, old man,” 
he said to Kit. “ Go ahead, and 
go6d luck to you.” 

With Sy-bil as their guide, Jupe 
and Kit made their’ way quietly 
through the thick, dark forest, and 
within less than twenty minutes 
had reached the edge of the clear¬ 
ing behind Karum’s village. Here 
Sybil stopped. 

" It’s all right,” she whispered. 
" The cooking fires have died down 
and there is no one about. Now 
follow me quite closely, and what¬ 
ever y-ou do don’t make the least 
sound.” 

In order to reach the beach the 
three had to pass actually between 
the huts. Kit’s heart was beating 
rather fast as he tiptoed close by 
the wall of one of these buildings, 
but the only- sound he could hear 
was the deep breathing of sleepers 
within. There did not seem to be 
anyone about. 

Although there was no moon, the 
great Southern stars shone bril¬ 
liantly, and out on the white beach 
there was. more light than they 
liked. Still no one moved, ' and 
they gained the'water’s edge with¬ 
out hearing any suspicious sound. 

Silently Sybil pointed to the two 
canoes which were floating, moored, 
a little way out from the beach. 
Jupe nodded, and, picking up Sybil 
in his great arms, waded straight 
into the sea. Kit followed, and 
the pair moved through the warm 
salt w-ater as silently as two otters. 

Another minute, and Jupe had 
placed Sybil in the nearer of the 


two canoes. He held it while Kit 
scrambled aboard, then, while Kit 
balanced it, he himself; climbed in. 
Out came Jupe’s knife, he slashed 
the mooring rope, then he and' Kit 
picked up the paddles and sent the 
long, light , craft shooting sound¬ 
lessly toward the mouth of the bay. 

It was not until they were round¬ 
ing the point that Jupe spoke. 
“ Bress y-ou. Miss Sybil, dat was 
easier dan liftin’ a old hen out ob 
a chicken house,” he said, with a 
throaty chuckle. 

“ We'd never have done it but 
for. you, Sybil,” said Kit. “ And 
now the next thing I want to know 
is where are we. going to when we 
have picked up the others ? ” 

Before Sybil could reply, Jupe 
suddenly stopped paddling and 
held up a hand for silence. 

“ Hst ! ” he murmured presently-. 
“ What’s dat I hear ? ” 

Kit, too, cease 1 paddling, and the 
canoe floated silently on the long, 
slow-breathing swells. 

For the moment the only sound 
that Kit could hear was the gentle 
splash of the waves on the point 
close by-, but presently he caught 
‘another and much more regular 
sound. 

" Paddles,” he said in a low 
voice.. "My word, .Jupe! Then 
Karum’s folk heard us after all.” 

CHAPTER 39 

Wedged oh the Reef 

ut Jupe shook his head. 

“No, sah! ” he replied, 
with emphasis. “ Dat ain’t no one 
following us. Dat sound comes from 
over der”—pointing to the south. 

Kit listened again. 

“ You are right, Jupe,” he said 
presently. “ It’s a canoe, or, rather, 
several canoes, coming from the 
south end of the island. Naga’s 
people, I suppose.- What are we 
going to do now ? ” 

“ Get out ob sight just as quick 
as eber we arc able,” replied Jupe. 
" Wharcanwe goto hide ourselves, 
missy-? ’’ he asked of Sybil. 

Sybil pointed to the shore. ' 

" There is a reef between us and 
the beach,” she said quickly. 
" I think that the tide is high 
enough for us to get behind it, and 
wc shall be quite hidden there.” 

Almost before she had stopped 
speaking, Jupe and Kit were 
paddling hard toward the shore, 
and within a very few minutes the 
canoe and its occupants had driven 
in behind a low reef of coral rock 
where they were quite hidden 
from anyone approaching. The 
three occupants sat quiet as mice, 
peering out into the starlit darkness. 

“ By de sound dere’s more dan 
two canoes,” whispered Jupe pre¬ 
sently ? ” 

“ More like six, I make it,” 
replied Kit in an equally low voice. 
“ I suppose there is no doubt, Jupe, 
that this is Naga’s little lot ?" 
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“ Dat’s just exactly who dey- is,” 
said Jupe. " Ah reckon it's dat 
rascal Blaskett has put Naga up to 
dis game.” 

“ Won’t be much game about it, 
Jupe,” said Kit, “ not if Naga’s 
crowd catch Karum’s people asleep. 
It strikes me it will be a massacre.” 

Sybil spoke up sharply-. 

“ Kit, they mustn’t! Naga’s 
men mustn’t kill Karum’s people. 
I couldn’t bear it. They saved my 
life and they have been kind to me ; 
and just think of all the women and 
babies. Naga’s men won’t spare any 
of them once the fighting begins.” 

For a moment there was dead 
silence, while the steady beat of the 
paddles in the distance grew more 
and more distinct. 

"Dis am a-! mighty- bad job,” 
said Jupe gravely-. “ What yo’ 
want us to do, Miss Sybil ? ” 

“ Go back and warn the village,” 
replied Sybil without a moment’s 
hesitation., 

“ If we do dat we lose de canoe, 
missy, and all our chances ob eber get¬ 
ting away from dis here old island.” 

“ I can’t help that,” said Sybil. 
" I think I would rather stay "here 
all my life , than have Karum’s 
people murdered.” 

“She’s right, Jupe,” said Kit. 
“ I think we ought to go back, and 
if Mr. Craie was here I feel sure that 
'he would say the same. But 
;it’s for you to decide.. Mr. Craie put 
you in command.” 

’ Jupe paused a moment, and now 
the steady beat- of the invaders’ 
paddles was nearer than ever. In 
the starlight his dusky face had a 
very troubled look. Indeed it was 
a very- serious decision to make. 

“ All right, Marse Kit,” he said 
at last. “ I’ll take the responsi¬ 
bility.’ You turn her right round, 
an’ we’ll go back to de village. 
Smart now, for'dere ain’t a heap ob 
time. Naga’s folk is coming real fast.” 

With a quick twist of his paddle 
Kit swung the canoe’s head round. 
Then Jupe dipped his, and the 
two together sent the long, low 
craft swinging forward to the 
breach in the reef through which 
they had entered. But the faint 
starlight was treacherous, and, 
unknown to them, just at the angle 
of the entrance, a great spur of 
rough coral rock lay hidden close 
beneath the surface. 

As they turned the canoe her bow 
struck this, and the next instant 
she was fast on it, and a swell rolling 
in through the gap lifted her and 
forced her high upon the reef, where 
she remained hard and fast. 

“ Sakes, but we’s done it now ! ” 
growled Jupe, and at once sprang 
out, waist deep, into the water. 

“ Gib us a hand, Marse Kit. We 
got to get her off ob dis some ways, 
an' mighty quick, too,” 

Kit did his best to help him, but 
the canoe was a very different 
craft from Sybil’s little toy. It 
was over thirty feet in length and 
strongly built, with an outrigger, 
and really- required four men to 
handle it. Though Kit and Jupe 
hauled and tugged for all they were 
worth, the canoe remained fast 
wedged on the spur of coral. 

“ She’s jammed, Jupe. We can’t 
possibly clear her," said Kit, in des¬ 
pair. “ What in the world are we 
going to do ? ” . 

' ‘ We shall hab to wait for de tide 
to rise,” answered Jupe glumly, 

" Then it will be too late to be 
of any use,” said Sybil sharply-. 
“ Look ! Oh, look ! Naga's canoes 
are in sight. Jupe, this is dreadful! 
We must do something. We must 
warn Karum’s people somehow.” 

Kit looked out to sea. Sybil was 
right. Naga’s' canoes were just 
visible as a dark patch against the 
starlit sea. There were eight - or 
ten of them in all, and, although 
they- were paddling quietly-, it was 
plain that within a space of 
less than ten minutes they would be 
in the bay. And then it would be 
too late to do anything to warn 
Karum or his people. They- would 
all be surrounded and killed before 
they- were well awake. 

As Sybil had said, there was no 
mercy- shown in these tribal battles, 
and Kit had no doubt that she knew 
what she was talking about. 

to be’ continued 


Five-Minute Story 

Mother Carey’s 
Chicken 

Cailor Dunlop stretched his 
**-* stiff limbs on his uneasy- 
perch, a.nd wondered where his 
friend Monro had gone. 

He was clinging with two 
others to the foretop of what, 
twelve hours ago, had been 
H.M.S. La Tribune, taken prize 
from the French in the year 1797. 

She had lost sight of her con¬ 
voy in a great gale off the coast 
of Nova Scotia, approached 
Halifax at a breakneck speed, 
and run ashore. 

At turn of tide her captain 
ordered her forty- guns to'be 
thrown out to lighten her, and she 
floated off the shoals. But she 
was leaking so heavily that she 
gave two lurches, and sank with 
most of her fine crew. ■ - 

When daylight came there 
were only eight men left out of 
nearly three hundred, four cling¬ 
ing to the maintop, and four to 
the foretop, and out of the last 
four one had disappeared. 

“ Where can my shipmate 
be ? ” Dunlop asked himself. 

At that moment Miinro put 
his head through the lubber- 
hole, as cool as ever. 

‘‘Where have you been?” 
demanded Dunlop. 

" Oh, just on a swimming 
cruise round the wreck to look 
for a snugger berth! ” he replied; 
*! I found an arm-cliest lashed to 
the mainmast, got a good hour’s 
sleep on it, and feel all the better.” 

The two friends huddled close 
together. 

“ Hard to drown in sight of 
land,” said Monro. 

They were so near the rocky 
point of Herring Cove that they- 
were within hailing distance of 
the villagers, who were keeping 
great fires burning on the cliff 
to, hearten the castaways. 

“Not a sign of a boat putting 
out to save us though,” said 
Dunlop. “ Well, the sea is run ; 
ning very high still. Few craft 
could rideout such waters.” 

But the other clutched his arm. 

“ Look ! ” he .cried. “ A boat 
is putting off from the cove ! ” 

In silence they- watched as the 
skiff vanished and appeared, 
skimming over the heights and 
hollows as lightly- as a petrel. 

“ The boatman sits uncommon 
low,’’ .said one. 

He. sat low for a good reason*; 
there was very little of him. 

; It was the smooth hand of a 
child' that was stretched out to 
the sailors, a mere lad of thirteen, 
who had come' to their rescue, 
when grown men dared not. 

“ Well, a proper Mother Carey's 
chicken you be,” said Dunlop. 

“ You are not born to be 
drowned;” 

“ My- skiff can hold two ; get 
aboard ! ” ordered the boy*. 

But the friends turned to 
unlash their mates from the mast; 

" First chance is theirs,” said 
Monro. “ They cannot help 
themselves.” 

But by that time, shamed by 
the boy’s example, the Tribune’s 
jolly-boat and craft from Herring 
Cove bad put out, and saved all 
the others. 
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DF MERRYMAN 

Londoner met the oldest in¬ 
habitant of a small village and 
asked him how old he was. 

“ Oi be seven and four score, sir,” 
replied the rustic. 

Why do you put the seven be¬ 
fore the four score ? ” asked the 
man from the city. 

“ Because I was seven before I 
was four score, sir,” was the 
innocent reply. 

• 0 .0 0 
A Riddle in Rhyme 
M Y first is in link but not in 
chain, 

My second’s in head but not in 
brain, 

My third is in motor but not in car, 
My fourth is in pitch but not in tar, 
My fifth is in apple but "not in plum, 
My sixth is in finger but not in 
thumb, 

My seventh’s in dinner but not in 
feast, 

My whole is the name of a wild beast. 

Solution next week 

BBB 
jjow deep is the sea ? 

A stone’s throw.. 

0 0 0 
Do You Live at Manchester? . 
Manchester is a place-name 
about the origin of which there 
is some doubt. It was originally 
spelt Mameceaster, and the Chester, 
or ceaster, of course, indicates that 
here stood an old Roman camp. 

The difficulty is with the mam, or 
man, which may be from the old 
Keltic man, or maen, a stone, which 
would indicate the character of the 
ground where the camp was formed; 
or, as is more likely, it is from.the 
Gaelic mam, a rounded hill. 
000 
Beheaded Word 

I have control o’er snow and ice ; 
The birds they hail me with 
delight, 

To aid the poor I do suffice. 

And all who read will own my 
might; 

When of my head I am bereft 
1 at the harvest time do show ; 
And then at winter, if I’m left, 
You’ll find me lost in frost and 
snow. 

Once more behead me, and I send 
A thrill • to pierce the' hardest 
. heart; 

I with the thunderbolt descend; 

And now to find me is your part. 
But, ere you read my last, don’t 
fail 

To add a letter to my tail. 

Answer next week 

■ □ , E 0. 

JJow can we swallow a door ? 
By bolting it.. 

0 0 0 
Billy Beetle 



Billy Beetle bought a bike, 
And rode a yard a minute; 
Off came a tyre, and Billy said, 

“ Now' to the wheel I’ll pin it.” 
He stuck the pin into the tyre, ■ 
And through the little leak 
The wind rushed out and blew 
him to - 

The middle of next week. 


are Addison’s works like a 
looking-glass ? . ' 

Because in them we see the 
Spectator. 

. ' 0 0 0 

The Brownie Airmen 



gNtP: “Well, what do you think 
of our airship ? ” 

Snap: “Oh, splendid; but I 
find the scenery down below rather 
monotonous. I’ve been staring at 
that old fence ever since we came 
up here! ” 

0 0 .0 
A Warning 

YOU children with the pretty eyes, 
Like the blue of summer skies, 
Remember if you .cry and pout 
AH the colour will wash out. 

Children with sweet eyes of brown. 
If you often cry and frown 
Your eyebrows very soon will close, 
And drop right down upon yournose. 
0,0 - ’0 
Four Words in One 
What is the word of seven letters 
in which the first two letters 
signify a man, the .first three a 
woman, the first four a brave man, 
and the whole a brave woman ? 
Heroine. 

0 0-0 

What Am I ? 

Before creating Nature willed 
That into.forms should jar; 
By me the boundless space was 
filled, 

On me was built the first-made 
star. 

For me the saint will break his 
word; 

By the proud atheist I’m revered; 
At me the coward drops his sword ; 
. And by the hero I am feared. 

Scorned by the meek and humble 
mind. 

Yet often by the vain possessed ; 
Heard by the deaf, seen by the 
blind, 

And to the troubled conscience 
rest. 

Than wisdom’s sacredself I’m wiser, 
And yet by every blockhead 
known ; 

I’m freely'given by the'miser, 

Kept by the prodigal alone. 

As vice deformed,, as virtue fair. 
The courtier’s loss, the patriot’s 
gains; 

The poet’s purse, the- coxcomb’s 
care. ' • 

Guess— and you’ll' have me for 

• your pains ! Answer next week 
0 0 . 0 ; ... 

When may a chair be said to dis¬ 
like a person 
When it cannot bear him. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PTJZZLET 
Tile Three Servant* 

Reckoning the page’s share as I, 
the footman’s will be 3 , and the 
butler’s 6, a total of 10 . One share 
is £540-^10 — £14, and therefore 
the butler receives £-S4, the footman 
£42, and the page £14. : 

A Riddle in Rhyme Happiness 
- Puzzle Initial* 

Riches (Riches, Ireland, Cheetah, 
Hurricane, Elephant). j 

Who Was He? 

The Great Scientist, was Alfred 
Russel Wallace. 


Jacko’s Surprise 

|\/r other Jacko had such a lot of shopping-to do that she set 
out directly after breakfast, leaving Jacko to look after 
himself till dinner-time. " . - 

She had no sooner disappeared, round a bend in the road 
than Big Sister Belinda appeared. ■ . > 

.“ Where’s Mater? ” she inquired; • 

Jacko-told* her. ‘ . v ' 

“ Well, now,”'said Belinda, “. if I’d have known I’d have' 
gone with her. But perhaps it will help her more,” , she added, 
“ if I stay a bit and put the house straight. It’ll be a nice sur¬ 
prise for her when she comes home;”’ 'And she went off upstairs. 

An hour later she came down again, put on her hat and coat, 
and called out good-bye to Jacko. 

“ You might put the rabbit-pie in the oven to get hot,” she 
said as she pulled on her gloves it’ll,be.nicer than having 
it cold. It’ll be'a nice little 'surprise for Mater,” she added. 

Jacko grinned as he watched her trip down thb garden path. 

“ Belinda’s great on surprises today,” he murmured.. And 
then he forgot Belinda, and went out to feed the chickens. He 
forgot all about the rabbit-pie, too, till suddenly he began to 
feel hungry. . , • ' 

He ran indoors and made straight for the pantry. . The pie,' 
all on a shelf by itself, looked' very -tempting. 

“ Coo, I am hungry!” muttered Jacko. “I think I’ll 
have my dinner now.” 

He lifted the pie on to the, kitchen table, and was just going 
to cut it when he altered his mind. 

• Instead of cutting the crust he slipped the knife underneath, 
loosened it all round the dish and lifted it carefully off. 



“ Whatever is this ? ” eried Mother Jacko 

Jacko found it a very good pie. It was so good, in fact, that 
in about five minutes he had emptied the dish. 

And then the garden gate clicked. “ Coo ! ” cried Jacko. 
“The Mater!” • " 

He clapped the crust on the empty dish and put it back in 
the larder. As he turned back to the kitchen his eye fell on 
the baby’s fur bunny. 

With a chuckle he. caught it up, popped it inside the pie, and 
ran out into the hall. 

“ Another surprise for Mater,” he murmured. ’. 

But it wasn't his’mother he found there, but Aunt Jane. He 
was so surprised that he clean forgot the pie. He only remem¬ 
bered it when, about half an hour later, as they were all seated, 
round the table, his mother said : “ We’ve rabbit-pie for dinner. 
Aunt Jane.” ' 

“ I’m very fond of rabbit-pic,” said Aunt Jane,, smiling.. 

- Mrs. Jacko cut the crust and dug in her fork. 

“Oh! Whatever is this?”- she shrieked. ; 

■ Aunt Jane looked at Jacko. j ..... 

“ I don’t approve of practical jokes,” she said severely. 

And she went. away soon after, without leaving Jacko her 
usual half-crown tip. " " 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

The Jolly Porpoises 

A C.N. reader at Burnley tells 
us that while yachting in Wig¬ 
town Bay, Scotland^ , the boat 
was surrounded by hundreds of 
porpoises, which followed it for 
a few miles. 

They came within three or four 
feet of the .boat, arid sometimes 
jumped ten to fifteen feet in 
the air. j 

One of the party on board, a 
sea captain who had sailed three 
times round the world, said he 
had never known .porpoises to 
come so near. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

'Les Joyeux Marsouins 

■■ Un lecteur du: C.N., a Burnley, 
nous raconte que au cours d’une 
promenade en yacht dans la bate 
de Wigtown, en Ecosse, le bateau 
se trouva entoure par des cen¬ 
times de'marsouins, qui le sui- 
virent’ surun parcours de quelques 
milles. . 

, Ils s’approcherent a. trois ou 
quatre pieds du bateau, et 
parfois faisaient des sauts de dix 
a quinze pieds en l’air. 

Une des personnes du bord, 
tin capitaine qui avait fait trois 
fois le tour du iiionde a la voile, 
declara' qu’il n’avait jamais vu 
les marsouins s'approcher ' de 
si pres. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Twelfth Night 

W hen Tim went to the 
Twelfth Night party he 
wore his white rabbit dress, 
and the. other children were .in 
fancy dress too. . , '• 

There were sailors and pier- 
rots and 'pierrettes, and golly- 
wogs' and fairies, and they all 
marched,in a procession to tea. 
The room was decorated with 
garlands of holly, and on the 
table .there were silver bowls 
filled with mistletoe and scarlet 
holly berries. In the very 
middle there was a tremendous 
cake covered with .white icing, 
and on it was written Twelfth 
Night in red sugar letters; 

The father of the little boy 
who gave the party made a 
speech about the big cake. He 
said there was a bean in it. 
The cake would be cut up into 
slices,." and whoever got the 
slice with the bean in it would 
be King or Queen of the Bean, 
and a crown and a throne were 
waiting'for the lucky one. 

This was lovely news. While 
the cake was being cut up all 
the sailor-boys, pierrots, pier¬ 
rettes, gollywogs, and fairies 
could hardly sit still, they were 
so excited. 

Tim hoped he would be the 
lucky one. He longed to wear a 
crown and to know if kings 
really enjoyed themselves. 

There was a very small girl 
sitting by Tim, and he felt 
sorry for her because it was her 
first party and she was too shy 
to eat any. of the nice things. 

When shQ heard about the 
bean her eyes went so bright 
that Tim guessed that she. was 
just.'longing to be a queen. 
When they opened ■ the 
crackers by their plates the 
little girl’s eyes filled with tears. 
Hers was the only cracker on the 
table without a tovinside it. 



Tim was a Whits Rabbit 

When the cake carrre round 
there Were only two slices left, 
and Tim’s sharp eyes saw the 
bean.in one of them. He was 
so sorry about the toy that he 
took one slice and left the lucky 
one. for the little girl. 

She was pleased. She was 
crowned' and sat on a throne, 
and all .the children marched 
past for the Ouecn of the Bean 
to say who wore the best dress. 

The White ■ Rabbit is the 
nicest dress, and the nicest 
boy,” .cried the Queen. “ He 
gave up the bean slice of cake, 
and, please, I want him to have 
the prize l” 

























































The Children’s Newspaper grew out o! My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
'Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for . children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for T 4 s.; Canada, 13s. 6d. See below. 



BEACON MEMORIAL • HOCKEY ON THE ICE • CANADIAN BEAR FOR DUBLIN ZOO 


Off for a Drive in Norway—When snow falls in Norway the reindeer in many parts of the 
country takes the place of the horse; and these happy people are just off for a ride in a sleigh 


Hockey on the Ice in England—During the frost, when miles of the Fens were frozen over, 
many people played hockey on the Ice; and here we see a good struggle in front of a goal 



A Beacon Tower Memorial—The war memorial at Silver* 
wood Colliery, Rotherham, which takes the form of a bea¬ 
con, a light being kept burning in the lantern at the top 


The Penguins at Breakfast—The penguins at the London 
Zoo know when breakfast time arrives and gather eagerly 
round their ' keeper when he comes with the fish 


Seagulls Come to Town—Owing to the spell of cold the 
seagulls have appeared at Blackpool in exceptional num¬ 
bers; and lifeboatmen and others feed them regularly 


Makmg Friends with the Baby Bear—A baby black bear, captured in the forests of British 
Columbia for the Dublin Zoo, being fed by the Game Warden, who finds the little animal 
rather shy, though with kindness anda plentiful supply of food he is able to win its confidence 


ower Station—A huge dam, costing £10,000,000, is being built across the 
in America, and a power station there will generate 800,000 horse-power, 
•ete cones on which will turn the giant turbines for producing the electricity 
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